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XOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tt is our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Spuctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fourth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
February 17th; and Advertisements for it should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
INCE our last issue, the Duclere Ministry has fallen. On 
Saturday, the 27th ult., the Committee of the Chamber 
for the examination of M. Floquet’s Expulsion Bill, at the 
request of the Ministry, accepted a Bill drawn up by M. Fabre. 
The Ministry, through the Minister of the Interior, M. Falliéres, 
adopted this measure as a compromise, and resolved to de- 
fend it. It consists of three clauses, by the first of which, 
“The members of families which have reigned in France can 
fulfil no electoral function, and no civil or military employment. 
Voting-papers bearing the names of the above persons will not 
be counted.” Under the second clause, the President of the 
Republic in Council may decree that any such person “ whose 
presence compromises the safety of the State” must quit 
French territory; and under the third, any such banished 
person may, if he returns, bé sentenced by a correctional 
tribunal—that is, without a jury—to five years’ imprison- 
ment. It will be observed that Clause II. exonerates the 
Government from giving any reasons, as only they can 
decide whether the safety of the State is compromised or 
not; and that if the Chamber votes expulsion, the Ministry 
must obey, or resign. As we understand the Bill, the Princes 
keep their commissions, but can perform no functions; but the 
War Ministry, as represented in debate, apparently consider that 
the commissions are gone too, General Thibaudin specifically 
promising that if resistance arose among officers on that ground, 
he would put it down. 





The adoption of this Bill was accompanied by the resigna- 
tions of the Ministers of War and Marine ; and the Premier, M. 
Duclerc, who is ill, on learning the facts, resigned also. M. 
Grévy at first sent for M. Jules Ferry, but on his refusing office, 
appointed M. Fallitres, previously Minister of the Interior, to 
the Premiership. M. Fallitres faced the Chamber on Tuesday, 
without Ministers of War or Marine, but in the middle of his 
speech fainted, and has since been ill. General Thibaudin, 
however, accepted the Ministry of War, and M. de Mahy that of 
Marine, and on Thursday the debate was finished. All the Right, 
some Moderates, and thirteen Extremists, headed by M. Anatole 
de la Forge, resisted proscription in any form ; but the majority 
called for the cloture, declared the sitting permanent, and after 
ten hours’ voting on amendments, marked by some stirring 





scenes and the suspension of two Deputies for “insult,” the 
Fabre Bill was carried, by 343 to 163, a very large majority. 
The Chamber then adjourned till next Thursday, to await the 
decision of the Senate. 


The Bill has still to pass the Senate, and it is well under- 
stood that a majority of Senators think it unjust and impolitic, 
and they may, therefore, throw it out. If they do so, however, 
the two Chambers will be in direct collision, and as the Deputies 
will not give way, a dissolution would be unavoidable. That 
will, no doubt, be voted, if M. Grévy wishes it; but it is said 
that he is unwilling to propose this, except as a last resort, and 
that the Senators will, consequently, only amend the Bill, by 
limiting the power of expulsion to cases in which a Prince has 
performed some specific act calculated to menace the Republic. 
The Deputies, it is hoped, having had time to cool, and being 
conciliated by the banishment of the Princes from active life, 
may seize this opportunity of putting an end to an irritating 
discussion. M. Jules Ferry would then take power, and another 
effort would be made to form a stable government. Affairs, it 
is possible, might be arranged in this way, if the Chamber were 
not headless; but it is without any general leader, it despises 
the ad interim Government, and it is not anxious that M. Jules 
Ferry should resume power. It may, therefore, resist all com- 
promise, and insist on its own Bill, relying on M. Grévy’s 
known reluctance to issue any manifesto to the country which, 
if rejected, would necessitate his own resignation. The Senate 
is to be immediately invited to consider the Bill, so that this 
part of the crisis may not be too protracted. 


The news from Ireland is still conflicting. On the one hand, 
it is asserted that the police, who are now confident of convicting 
the murderers of Mr. Field, a cabman’s daughter, named Alice 
Carroll, who saw the crime, having come forward, have hopes of 
punishing the murderers of Lord F’. Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
Two of the assassins and the car-driver are pointed out by 
informers, and a gentleman has been found who saw these two 
and the car loitering about. ‘The knives used and the pistols 
worn can also be identified. On the other hand, it is 
evident that many of the population of Dublin sympa- 
thise even with the assassins, the witnesses’ families are 
threatened, and it is necessary to guard both witnesses 
and accused by heavy bodies of police. As regards any 
charge, except assassination, to have been prosecuted is to pos- 
sess a primd facie claim to become a Member of Parliament. 
No political repute, not even one for extreme opinions, quite 
equals that. By all accounts, the feeling among the people 
against the British Government was never more bitter, just as 
it was never more unreasonable. 


Mr. Chamberlain attended on Wednesday a banquet given 
by the Swansea Liberal Association in honour of Mr. Dillwyn, 
M.P., and delivered a very amusing speech, in which, claiming for 
himself the name of Radical, he did full honour to the influence 
exerted by Mr. Dillwyn and his party over public affairs. 
“ According to some pessimist writers and speakers,” he said :— 
“Mr. Dillwyn belongs to a class which is fast dying out among 
us. He is the typical independent Member, a man who is to be 
gagged and to be enslaved by a caucus. In spite of these ter- 
rible inventions, I do not doubt that Mr. Dillwyn will be able to 
hold his own, although he has never thought it necessary to 
advertise his independence by abusing his friends and flattering 
his opponents, nor to assert his superior virtue by ascribing the 
meanest motives to every other member of his party. Yet I do 
not think that any one will be found to say he has ever been 
false to his convictions or untrue to his principles. The 
fact is, it is a mistake to suppose that independence can only be 
asserted in isolation. A man may hold very advanced opinions 
himself, and yet may be perfectly able to co-operate heartily with 
those who do not go so far as he does upon matters in which they 
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are willing to pursue objects in common. If I dwell upon this at 
all to-night, it is because it seems to be a characteristic of 
English Radicalism which has had very important results in 
our past history. An English Radical may be occasionally 
unreasonable, but he is never irreconcileable. The Anarchists 
of France and Nihilists of Russia and the Fenians of Ireland 
have very few sympathisers in this country, and we Radicals— 
for Iam proud to be one of them—do not think it to be our 
business to upset the coach, every time the pace does not come 
up to our expectations.” The debt of the Government to the 
Radical party for bearing with the long delay in the introduction 
of the measures which Radicals most desire is, in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s belief, a very heavy one. 





Mr. Chamberlain evidently is not one of those members of the 
Government who are very anxious for an early introduction 
of the County Government Bill. He would prefer, he hints, to 
wait for household franchise in the counties, before reform- 
ing the government of the counties, What he looks forward to 
immediately is the Corrupt Practices Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Patents Bill, the reform of the Criminal Code, the Govern- 
ment of London Bill, and the Tenant Farmers’ Compensation 
Bill,—a peaceful programme which it will be very difficult 
for the Tories to obstruct vehemently, unless it be in relation to 
the Government of London Bill. 


Sir Percival Heywood has, it is said, commenced the suit 
called Quare impedit against the Bishop of Manchester for 
refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill at Miles Platting. It is stated 
that, under the Order in Council of 1880, which abolished the 
Common Pleas Division of the High Court of Justice, the Court 
of Queen’s Bench will have to try the action, and that as the 
ground of the Bishop’s objection to Mr. Cowgill is not a 
criminal charge, the Court will probably send a writ to the Metro- 
politan (in this case the Archbishop of York, who is known to 
have advised Bishop Fraser to refuse the institution of Mr. 
Cowgill), commanding him in the Queen’s name to try the 
question, and to certify the result to the Court. It is to be 
expected that if this course is taken, the Metropolitan will 
sustain the Bishop, and that the only really doubtful point 
will be the question of Archbishop Thomson’s power to satisfy 
the Court of Queen’s Bench that Bishop Fraser’s reason for re- 
fusing to institute Mr. Cowgill was adequate. If the statement 
made in several newspapers be true, that the Church Association 
—the Ritualist Prosecution Company (Limited), as somebody 
dubbed it,—are considering the course of offering the pre- 
sidency of that body to Bishop Fraser, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench will probably scrutinise with some rigour the conduct of 
a dignitary thought worthy of so ambiguous a compliment, 
even though it be a compliment carefully repudiated by the 
prelate to whom it is offered. 


The Bishop of Manchester has been, it would seem, inundated 
with memorials thanking him for the course taken at Miles 
Platting, to several of which he has replied, identifying his 
action with the cause of law, and that of poor Mr. Cowgill 
with the desire of standing above the law and judging it,—a 
criticism which the Bishop re-enforces by quoting the Epistle 
of James, chapter iv. (verse not given). We suppose that 
the intended reference is to the words,—“If thou judgest 
the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge.” Take 
the passage as a whole, however, and it would, we think, tell 
rather against the Bishop than against the curate. It runs thus, 
— Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that speaketh 
evil of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the 
law, and judgeth the law: but if thou judge the law, thou art 
not a doer of the law, but a judge. There is one lawgiver, who 
is able to save and to destroy: who art thou that judgest 
another ?” From which it appears that the disposition to judge 
a brother is the criterion of the disposition to judge the law, and 
certainly in this case Bishop Fraser is spontaneously judging 
Mr. Cowgill, not Mr. Cowgill spontaneously judging Bishop 
Fraser. St. James, chapter iv., is hardly a fortunate episcopal 
quotation. 











The Daily News has complained that the three Bishoprics 
recently filled up should all have been conferred on High 
Churchmen. In point of fact, we should say that not one of 
them has been conferred on a High Churchman. Dr. Benson 
has never been regarded as a High Churchman in any sense in 
which Dr. Lightfoot is not regarded as a High Churchman. 


cedents well as belonging entirely to Bishop Lightfoot’s theologi 

calschool. The Bishop Elect of Truro (Canon Wilkinson) has ‘ou 
been regarded as of the High Church party ; and if Archdeacon 
Lewis is High Church, it is only in the high-and-dry sense by 
no means in the sense of leaning towards Ritualism. What is 
true, unfortunately, is that the recent appointments have played 
into the hands of the Conservatives, Dr. Benson and Archdeacon. 
Lewis at least, being very strong Conservatives; so that it ig 
commonly said in Clerical society that while Mr. Gladstone is. 
Prime Minister, a Liberal High Churchman has hardly any 
chance of promotion. 


The contest for Haddingtonshire, vacated by the succes. 
sion of Lord Elcho to the Earldom of Wemyss, comes off 
on Monday, and is likely to be a close one. The Tory 
candidate is Lord Elcho, who, it is hoped, will be aided 
by the great body of his father’s tenantry; and the Libera} 
candidate is Mr. Finlay, a shrewd lawyer, and sound politi. 
cian. He would, it is said, win easily, but that he will not 
pledge himself to Disestablishment, which so irritates some 
Liberals that they intend to abstain. We can hardly believe. 
that any Scotchman is unintelligent enough to take such 
a course. It is perfectly certain that thé Tories will not 
disestablish, and any Voluntary who abstains from supporting 
a Liberal is helping thereby to maintain the system he detests, 
We should have thought that in Haddingtonshire, of all places, 
the farmers would have longed for household suffrage, to 
emancipate them from landlord: control. 








‘On Tuesday, Lord Carnarvon addressed a new Conservative: 
Club in Colchester, in a speech in which he put the old charges: 
in a very epigrammatic way. The Liberals had done well in 
Egypt, but in doing it had defied every principle which they 
professed in Opposition. They had sacrificed their consistency, 
but had restored British credit in the East. Their Moses had 
conquered Egypt, and then returned into the wilderness, the- 
wilderness being a Session barren of every good measure, except 
Lord Cairns’ Settled Property Act. [Does Lord Carnarvon hold 
the Married Women’s Property Act, the most thorough-going 
Bill of our time, and also supported by Lord Cairns, to be a bad 
measure P] Trade was depressed, and the Liberals only offered to 
reform the City of London. Agriculture was more than depressed, 
and they only promised a County Franchise Bill. The expendi- 
ture was greater than ever, yet the taxpayers were called upon 
under the Arrears Bill to put their hands into their pockets, 
and pay the debts of dishonest people who could pay them for 
themselves. As the landlords got that money, and not the 
tenants, that is disinterested of Lord Carnarvon, whose speech 
leaves on us the impression that he likes most things that have- 
been done, but cannot forgive those who have done them for 
being so successful. He reminds us of the farmer’s opinion of 
Erskine. He would not admit that Erskine was either orator 
or lawyer, and when reminded of the cases he won, blurted out, 
“ Hoots ! he was always on the right side.” 


M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign Secretary, has visited 
Vienna, and has returned to St. Petersburg, nursued, as usual,. 
by volleys of contradictory reports. It is affirmed, on the one 
hand, that he has consented to the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and that the Hapsburgs will 
this year extend their rule down the Balkans, even to Salonica.. 
Russia, of course, receives, as a consideration, the eastern side 
of the peninsula. It is maintained, on the other hand, that he 
has failed; that the distrust of Russia in the Hofburg is too 
great, and that he is covering retreat by spreading all these 
rumours. It is impossible to discern truth amidst these reports, 
and the old rule to believe that statesmen are guided by their 
immediate interests is probably still the best. If that holds 
good, Austria and Russia have come to no grand arrange- 
ment; but they have agreed not to quarrel over details, and 
consequently the final absorption of Bosnia by Austria will 
not be opposed by St. Petersburg, nor will the fusion of the 
two Bulgarias by Vienna. Neither arrangement seriously 
modifies the facts of the situation, even the Sultan losing 
nothing beyond nominal rights. Some understanding, more- 
over, has probably been arrived at as to the navigation of the 
Danube, a serious matter, involving the possibility of half-a- 
dozen wars, about which a Conference is immediately to sit in 
London, under the presidency of Lord Granville. 





The death of M. Gambetta has probably preserved Mada- 





Indeed, he is, we believe, claimed by all who know his ante- 


gascar from a French descent. The French Government has 
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coinage tir think of expeditions, and the “ policy of the 
fireside” will probably be triumphant. We therefore note only 
as an incident in history that on January 10th, M. Duclere 
peremptorily, though civilly, rejected Lord Granville’s offer to 
mediate between the French Government and the Hovas. The 
Malagasy Envoys, he wrote, quite understood French claims 
and the concessions to which France could agree, and “ cannot 
have entertained any illusions respecting the consequences 
of the attitude which they have thought fit to maintain.” 
It is an odd illustration of the existing solidarité of our 
planet that, in an African island, in a thousand Wesleyan 
chapels, brown men will sing Te Deums in bastard Malay 
pecause Admiral Jauréguiberry could not approve the expulsion 
of the Comte de Paris. Prince Napoleon’s placard probably 
affects the whole future history of Madagascar. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very amusing and a rather Conser- 
vative speech yesterday week, at the annual dinner of the Bir- 
mingham Law Students’ Society. Its Conservatism consisted in 
his panegyric on the general fairness and trustworthiness of the 
decisions of “the Great Unpaid” in Quarter-Sessions and Petty 
Sessions; its amusingness, in the delicacy with which he 
defended the Attorneys-at-Law against the gibes of Dr. 
Johnson and the many libels of our dramatic fiction. “TI 
do not know, gentlemen,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ whether 
you are aware that one-half of the world tried to do 
without you altogether,—unsuccessfully, I need not say; 
but when Spain first colonised America, there came from 
every one of the new settlements petitions to the mother- 
country begging that no lawyers should be allowed to go out, 
decause, as these petitioners observed, the colonists desired to 
perpetuate themselves and to live in peace, whereas by the 
malice of men and the introduction of scriveners, the prosperity 
of those regions would he jeopardised. In spite of the most 
stringent prohibitions, lawyers have not been wanting in the 
New World...... I mention this historic incident only to 
prove, what to most of you is a well-known fact, that lawyers 
are an indispensable adjunct of civilisation.” It was certainly 
a sanguine notion that law could be adequately elaborated, and 
yet lawyers done away with, It would be even less sanguine 
to hope for the full help of mechanics, and yet to dispense with 
all professional mechanicians. 





Mr. Lowther, M.P., delivered one of his fierce diatribes 
against the Liberal party at Richmond in Yorkshire on Mon- 
‘day, in which he ridiculed the notion of the Liberals really 
wishing to abolish corrupt practices at elections, on the ground 
that they had “clambered to power, and had given out their 
intention of endeavouring to retain power, by abstracting 
money from the pockets of their fellow-subjects for the purpose 
of bribing their own supporters,”—a charge of wholesale corrup- 
tion which has reference, we conjecture, to the Irish Acts, 
though it might quite as plausibly be applied by the Liberals 
to the Conservative legislation which subsidised the local rates 
out of the central Exchequer, a few years ago. We wonder, 
however, whether Mr: Lowther really understands the true char- 
acter of the dishonourable motives which he thus imputes 
wholesale to the Liberal Party. If he does, it seems strange 
that he should be willing even to meet in society the instigators 
of such corruption. But it is more probable that he does not 
think it half so really dishonourable to propose what he is 
willing to describe as measures of plunder passed for the 
purpose of gaining popularity, as his language leads us to 
Suppose. One of the worst results of this sort of popular 
invective is that it gradually accustoms both parties to think 
without shame of the vile imputations which they make so reck- 
lessly against the opposite party. Mr. Lowther wishes to intro- 
duce plural voting, as the antidote to any large extension of the 
suffrage, if he cannot indefinitely postpone such an extension. 


When speaking at the celebration of Sir Harry Verney’s 
political jubilee last Tuesday, Mr. Mundella made a remarkable 
speech on the national progress which had been due to Liberal 
legislation. He pointed out that in 1833 the poor-rate had 
amounted to £8,600,000, 63 per cent. of which then fell upon the 
land (for there were real agricultural burdens then) ; whereas now, 
with very nearly twice the population, we spend absolutely less on 
the relief of the poorthan we did at that time. “For the first thirty- 
five years of this century, crime increased at a threefold greater 
ratio than the population, until the people were being drawn so 
rapidly into this dreadful gulf of pauperism and crime, that one 
could only wonder, and be thankful that we had escaped some 





great national convulsion, and that England stood firm and 
loyal during such a period of discontent and distress.” Mr. 
Mundella declared that it was Liberal legislation which had 
changed all that. Well, no doubt the new Poor-law did much, 
but Free-trade, which was due to Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
Sir Robert Peel, did more, and can hardly be called a Liberal 
measure. It was a measure for which Radical knight-errants 
had prepared the people, but one passed by a Conservative 
minister. 


A letter addressed to Tuesday’s Times by Dr. Macaulay 
Posnett gives a striking sketch of the unfair difference now 
existing between the English and Irish system of voting, both 
political and municipal. But it is on the municipal side cer- 
tainly that that difference is most mischievous, for, so far as we 
can see, there is hardly a county or a borough in Ireland which 
would return a different class of representatives under a more 
English franchise, than it returns under the existing fran- 
chise. But in local matters it is different. For example, 
in Ireland ex-officio members of the Board of Guardians 
may constitute one-half of the Board,—in England, only 
one-third; in England, two-thirds of the Board is elected, 
in Ireland only one-half; nor is the ballot allowed in poor-law 
elections, In Ireland, again, county taxation is administered 
by twenty-three Crown nominees, who impose the county cess, 
one-third of the whole local taxation of the country. No wonder 
the Irish cry out for more genuine local self-government. All 
good English Liberals ought to aid them in their demand for 
this reform. 


Oxford University has now collected a circle of very distin- 
guished young lawyers, who ought to make a considerable impres- 
sion on the law students of the present day. Professor Bryce, 
M.P., has long been known for his masterly studies in Roman Law. 
We announced the other day Mr. Albert Dicey’s appointment to 
the Vinerian Professorship, and this week it has been made known 
that Mr. IF’. Pollock, another learned scientilic lawyer of very 
vigorous general ability,—a learned Spinozist, as well as a learned 
jurist,—has been elected to the Corpus Professorship of English 
Law, of which Blackstone was the most famous, as well as all 
but the first holder, and which has recently been made more 
illustrious by the striking lectures of Sir Henry Maine. With 
these three extremely able men lecturing on Law in Oxford, the 
Oxford School of Law should take a high place in the history of 
legal method. 


The Times, ina paper announcing that recruiting is falling-off, 
chiefly because the standard of age has been raised from eighteen 
to nineteen, publishes some statistics which show the almost 
unexpected value of the Reserve. The men belonging to this 
force, all trained soldiers, now amount to 30,000, and by 
1886 they will, with the Supplemental Reserve, amount to 
60,000. Of these, at least 90 per cent. will, on an emergency, 
be present with the colours. So far from the men disappearing 
during the recent mobilisation, 96 per cent. at once appeared to 
fulfil their engagements; and of these, again, less than 4 per 
cent. were declared physically unfit. Roughly speaking, we shall 
within five years have a Reserve of 55,000 trained men sure to 
be present when called on, and costing only £10 per head per 
annum. That is a remarkable success, for an innovation which 
was at first distrusted by the public, more than by old soldiers. 
Many of the former knew, what the latter do not, that to be 
summoned for a campaign, with its adventures and chances, is 
a very different thing from being summoned for barrack duty. 
The men feel the discredit of shirking active service just as 
much as their leaders do. 


We greatly fear that the Tait Memorial Fund is to be 
frittered away in driblets, for this purpose and that. There 
is to be a monument at Canterbury, a monument at St. 
Paul’s, a monument at Westminster, a restoration of the 
Archiepiscopal Chapel at Lambeth, a scholarship at Rugby, 
and a Missionary fund as well. This seems to us a great mis- 
take. One, or possibly, two, adequate memorials might have 
been raised; but these snippety memorials will result in nothing 
great or dignified. It is, however, understood to be the desire 
of the Royal Family that the Tait memorials should be thus 
numerous; and in social matters, the desire of the Court seems 
always to have something like unlimited influence. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN PARIS. 


HE crisis in Paris is a little less acute, but the situation 
is not improved. The majority of the Cabinet, afraid 
of the Radicals, afraid of the Princes, afraid, as they avowed 
during the debates, of the Ambassadors who remonstrated on 
their behalf—King Humbert, for example, is exasperated at 
the insult to his sister—resolved to adopt a Bill proposed by 
a little known Deputy, M. Fabre. This proposal, though called 
a compromise, is nearly as unjust as M. Floquet’s, is politically 
more dangerous, because it alarms the Army, and is logically 
much more absurd. M. Floquet declares the Princes danger- 
ous by right of birth, and expels them; and his Bill, though 
cruelly unjust to men who were amnestied for their crime of 
birth by formal statute, is intelligible and final. M. Fabre’s 
Bill, on the contrary, does not expel the Princes, but enables 
the Government by Order in Council to expel any or all 
of them, deprives them of all rights of voting or being voted 
for at any election, and disqualifies them for the Army in 
any capacity, even that of private soldiers. Prince Victor 
Bonaparte, for example, who is serving his legal year as a 
Volunteer, must go home to Paris. The practical effect of 
the measure is to place the Princes in a category apart, which 
may be called a disgraced or a privileged category, at pleasure ; 
to make them liable to expulsion for no reason except the 
caprice of a Minister or a hasty vote of the Chamber, to 
strip them of iights inherent in their military commis- 
sions, which the Army regards as properties, and to restrict 
in a very gross way that right of universal suffrage upon 
which the Republic rests. The electors are forbidden to vote for 
candidates they prefer, although those candidates are still, for 
all but voting purposes, citizens. The Princes are, in fact, 
placed by law in the position of women, with the aggravation 
that they may be exiled at any moment, without proof of 
misconduct. And yet, under the Bill, as if to add a crowning 
touch of absurdity to the injustice committed, any one of 
the Princes may still be legally elected President of the 
Republic. That is not an “election” in the statutory sense, 
as the defenders of the Bill admit; but an appointment by 
the Assembly, in the exercise of its sovereign right, is in fact 
a law, and cancels any proscription. No Bill at once so 
foolish and so unjust was ever proposed in the Convention, 
where men had at least the courage of their opinions, and its 
acceptance by the majority of Ministers in a Cabinet supposed 
to be moderate is absolutely inexplicable. 

Accepted it was, however, and the moment the resolve had 
been taken, the Ministers of War and Marine, General Billot 
and Admiral Jauréguiberry, threw up their posts, and the 
Premier, M. Duclerc, who was lying at home too ill with 
pleurisy to be seen, sent in his resignation. The President 
had, therefore, to reconstruct his Cabinet, with only a few 
hours to do it in, and, after a vain attempt to persuade 
M. Jules Ferry to take office, M. Ferry positively refusing to 
defend the measure, he offered the Premiership to M. Fallicres, 
a pleasant man, just then Minister of the Interior, with no 
force, no popularity, and, as it turned out, no health. M. 
Falli¢res could find no Minister either for War or Marine, the 
anxiety of a position to which he was inadequate killed sleep ; 
and on Tuesday, after completing half a speech, in which 
his main arguments were that the Princes conspired by their 
silence, and that in visiting Frohsdorf the Comte de Paris 
had “rebuilt the House of France,” with all its pretensions, 
he was compelled to plead fatigue, and, retiring to the 
lobbies, fainted away. The Chamber adjourned to Thurs- 
day, when the Ministry presented themselves again, still 
without the Premier, the remainder of whose speech was read 
by an Under-Secretary, but with Ministers of War and Marine, 
whose appointment marked in the most painful way the 
hostility of the Army and Navy. No Admiral at all could be 
found to vote for the degradation of the sailor Prince de 
Joinville, and M. de Mahy, a civilian, was gazetted Minister 
ad interim; while, after applications to General Champenon, 
whom Gambetta favoured, and to another General, not named, 
the Bureau of War was actually entrusted to General Thibaudin, 
an able officer and firm Republican, but accused of break- 
ing his parole. General Thibaudin may be a slandered 
man, and his own account, that he was not asked for his 
parole, because the German doctors pronounced him physically 
* unfit for further service,” may be exactly true; but he un- 
doubtedly accepted a command under a false name, he is 
believed by Germans to be guilty, and he would not have been 
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selected had the Government been able to find a com tent 
adminstrator with a history provoking less discussion, Th, 
Ministry, however, was technically complete, and after scen < 
which recall the Convention, after the adoption of the Cloture 
and a resolve to sit en permanence, after a protest read at mid. 
night from twelve of the Ultra Extremists against pro. 
scription on any grounds whatever, and after a vote } 
roll-call, which takes hours, and recalls the worst pit 
of the Revolution, by a dead heave they carried the Fabre Bil] 
the final vote in its favour being—according to Reuter, who 
is usually right—343 to 163, a majority of 180. That ig 
more than a two-thirds majority of all present, and nearly a 
two-thirds majority of the whole House, and, of course, so far 
ends the debate. 

If this were all, the incident would be over, and we should 
only have to lament that a Liberal Republic should have 
adopted the most dangerous of all forms of oppression—the 
most dangerous, because it covers classes, not persons, and 
does not awake the instinctive conscience, as the guillo. 
tine or confiscation does,—in order to punish politica} 
suspects; but this is not all. The Fabre Bill has yet 
to pass the Senate, and if it is rejected there, a disgo- 
solution is inevitable, with a general election to the cry of 
‘«Proscription, or no Proscription?” a cry almost sufficient to 
wake civil war,—a cry which will call out the whole strength 
alike of Reactionaries and Ultras. If, on the other hand, as 
is now expected, the Bill is amended in the Senate by the 
addition of a clause limiting the right of expulsion to Princes 
guilty of overt acts, the dispute must be long and wearisome, 
and must stillend in establishing the precedent that persons 
may be disfranchised and disqualified merely for their poli- 
tical position,—an accusation which would justify the 
application of the same penalty to every non-Republican 
general, statesman, or powerful financier. In either case, 
during the whole discussion France must remain virtually 
without a Government. This one is a poor make-shift, and no 
considerable statesman, no popular Minister of War, and no 
first-class financier will take office until this question has been 
disposed of. That would not matter much, if the Chamber 
could be trusted to govern, as the permanent Bureaus can do 
all necessary work ; but the Chamber, without leaders, without 
an influential Ministry, and without a permanent majority, has 
become a mere public meeting. It does not know its own 
mind from day to day. It has in this very week revoked 
the vote by which, only two months ago, it affirmed the im- 
mense and most dangerous principle that the Magistracy 
should be elective. The groups form and re-form almost 
hourly, often in obedience to occult influences, and both 
Reactionaries and Extremists slip from side to side solely to 
embarrass adversaries, till Ministers feel as courtiers feel in 
presence of a Sovereign whose mind is not quite sound,—as 
if any course of action whatever would expose them to dis- 
grace. We do not believe that such a game of blind- 
man’s buff can continue in any country without danger, 
and regard the situation as slowly reducing itself to 
three alternatives. Either some new leader will take the 
helm in a determined way, M. Brisson, the President of the 
Chamber, being the only probable one; or M. Grévy will 
dissolve, and ask the country for some definite reply ; or there 
will be a stroke struck either by the Army or by Belleville. 
The second is the right alternative, and, we trust, the most 
probable one ; but for the first time in twelve years, we feel a 
sensation of distrust. The old passions are loose again, and 
the Chamber—the only civil authority in France which has 
genuine vitality—is suffering under them, until its action can- 
not be predicted even for hours. It is the only sovereign, and 
when sovereigns are liable to coups de téte, States suffer. 





IRELAND AND THE PROPOSED REFORMS. 


: ie single sentence which we had reason to regret and 
condemn in Lord Hartington’s masterly speech at 
Bacup a fortnight ago is already bearing fruit. Lord Hart- 
ington, in speaking of the County-Government Bill, objected 
strongly to its extension to Ireland, “ unless we can receive from 
the representatives of the Irish people some assurance that 
this boon would not be misused for the purposes of agitation, 
and for the purpose of weakening the authority and the power 
of the Government.” Even Mr. Forster at Leeds, last week- 
though we understand him to have deprecated any delay in the 
extension of local government to Ireland, admitted that it 
might be necessary to delay the passing of an Irish 
Reform Bill till fermentation of a dangerous kind had 
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‘ this week we have had Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
ra as to the Admiralty, echoing with all his might 
the remark of Lord Hartington. At Tunbridge Wells, on 
Tuesday, he is reported to have said :—‘ Glad as they would 
all be to see extended to Ireland the freedom we had in 
England, the present was hardly the moment to enable 
Parliament to give that freedom. The Government had 
applied remedies they believed to be necessary to the existing 
evils, and to the root of those evils; but although the cause 
had been thus dealt with, it was not possible to follow up 
that treatment by the application of tonic measures until the 
feverish and inflammatory condition had passed away. For 
this reason, he trusted no serious oiganic reforms would 
be attempted in Ireland until peace and order were re-estab- 
lished.” This seems to us very timid, as well as very dubious 
policy, and certainly not the policy of true Liberals. Let it 
be granted, as a correspondent tells us to-day in exceedingly 
forcible language, that Ireland is never grateful for English 
justice,—nay, that she hates a measure, however just, which 
is passed by British Ministers in a Parliament mainly British, 
simply because it is to British Ministers and a Parliament 
mainly British, that she must owe it. Grant, again, what is 
possible, that Ireland, organising herself freely, will find 
more satisfactory opportunities for expressing her hatred of 
Great Britain, than Ireland possesses at the present moment. 
Still, surely it is neither to inspire gratitude in Ireland, nor 
to prevent the free outpouring of resentment, that a Liberal 
Government legislates for Ireland. The only fair reason for 
delaying genuinely remedial measures—for delaying the grant 
to Ireland of privileges which we claim in Great Britain 
—would be their tendency to foster disorder, plunder, 
threats, assassinations. Of course, if it could be truly 
said that a good County Government Bill, for instance, 
would put more power into the hands of Secret Societies, 
than it would put into the hands of peaceable men op- 
posed to Secret Societies and to the terrorism of irresponsible 
agents, we should have nothing more to urge. But is it 
even possible that this should be so? It is conceivable,— 
indeed it is not improbable—that for a time at least 
the grant of more efficient local liberties would increase, 
instead of diminishing, the volume of the feeling in favour of 
complete Home-rule. That we do not deny for an instant. 
But how, by any fairly constitutional means, we are to pre- 
vent the Irish people from forming and expressing their own 
judgment on Home-rule, and the reasons for it, we cannot even 
imagine. Assuredly, no Liberal Government has ever professed 
a desire to stifle the free discussion of subjects of this kind in 
Ireland, or to arrest by penalties the growth of any popular 
sentiment whatever, that does not take the form of directly stimu- 
lating to violations of the law. Liberals have always professed 
the conviction that to misgovern Ireland in order to prevent Ire- 
land from showing signs of disloyalty to the Empire, is as unjust 
as it is short-sighted. Yet what is the deliberate delay of 
organic improvements even more needed in Ireland than they 
are in England, except the misgovernment of Ireland for pur- 
poses of precisely this nature? The true Liberal policy is to 
remove every grievance that we can remove without breaking up 
the unity of the Empire, as soon as we can remove it. If that 
increases the local patriotism of Ireland, and renders the 
agitation against the Union for a time more ardent and 
universal, we cannot help it. This has been already one 
of the results of doing Ireland such justice as we have 
done her, and yet no true Liberal will regret having 
done that justice. The policy of keeping from Ireland all 
the liberties that she would claim from a really popular 
Parliament of her own, in order to prevent her from obtaining 
a really popular Parliament of her own, is a policy tried for 
centuries, with the most fatal and tragic results. Indeed, 
the very essence of that policy is that it is right to do in- 
justice in fifty different ways, in order that we may not give 
Treland the chance of imposing what we hold to be a great 
injustice upon us in one way. That is not only a thoroughly 
selfish policy, but it is an exhausted policy,—one which the 
Liberals have given up, and which the Tories will never ven- 
ture to restore. And we cannot deny that the deliberate delay 
of what is so obviously and urgently needed in Ireland as a 
good system of county government,—though we are taking 
Fains to confer it on Great Britain,—solely because the Irish 
will ery out for Home-rule,—is a leaf from the book of an 
obsolete and execrable policy which long ago resulted in Irish 
misery, 
It may, however, be said that it is not on account of the mere 
stimulus it would afford to political discussion that any exten- 





sion of British Reform Bills—whether political or municipal 
—to Ireland, is so undesirable. It may be said that such a 
course would put dangerous weapons into the hands of the 
lawless, of the conspirators and terrorisers from whom Ire- 
land has suffered lately so severely. Well, that is a considera- 
tion of a really important character. If it be true that any 
Reform Bill proposed for Eng!and and Scotland would throw 
fresh power into the hands of Irish conspirators and assassins, of 
course that reform ought not to be introduced into Ireland, be- 
cause, in that case, it would not be areform; it would be a de- 
terioration. We cannot reasonably take very exceptional powers 
to detect and punish crime with one hand, and offer the means 
to stimulate crime with the other. That is not arational course. 
But then it must be shown that there is at least some proba- 
bility of such a result from the extension of local liberties to 
Ireland. Is there any such probability? Would a County 
Board add any strength to the organisation of a secret society ? 
Would the extension of the household franchise to Ireland 
facilitate the terrorising of landlords by tenants, or of those 
who do not wish to dissolve the Union by those who do? On 
the contrary, every legitimate opening for the energies of the 
Trish will let off the steam which otherwise concentrates itself 
in these Secret Societies. You cannot discuss plans of assassi- 
nation in County Boards, or oblige Members of Parlia- 
ment to bring in Bills at Westminster for the confiscation 
of private property. The more every legitimate political energy 
is organised in Ireland, the more will politicians shrink from 
involving themselves in unlawful conspiracies by which they 
know that they will lose their standing-ground as _poli- 
ticians. Mr, Forster never said a wiser thing than when 
he declared last week at Leeds that “Home-rule or 
dissolution of the Union means two countries, and the 
only way to meet that is by showing that we will treat the 
Irish as we treat ourselves. Therefore, I look forward to the 
same popular franchise, both in counties and in boroughs in 
Ireland, as in England.” And not only so, but we at least look 
forward to a simultaneous grant to Ireland of the liberties, 
whatever they be, which we grant to England and Scotland. 
The only effect of postponing that grant is to confess that, 
though we hope to make the two countries one in the future, 
we are obliged to keep them two at present. There is, indeed, a 
very adequate reason for keeping them two so far as the special 
measures needed to put down local crime are concerned. You 
cannot apply precisely the same remedy to a totally different 
class of exigencies. If Wales or Yorkshire were to develope a 
special kind of persistent crime, we should have to apply a 
special remedy in Wales or Yorkshire. But there is no occa- 
sion at all for postponing the extension to Ireland of a measure 
which is even more needed in Ireland than in England,—like 
a good County Government Bill,—solely on the ground that 
the existence of special crime in Ireland has obliged us to have- 
recourse to a special remedy. One reason why there is so much 
crime in Ireland is, that there is so much discontent; and the 
reason why there is so much discontent is, that there is so little 
independent local self-government, so little wise control of 
loéal affairs. To postpone the removal of that evil, is to 
postpone the recovery, not to hastenit. We agree, indeed, with 
Mr. Forster, that the police arrangements must not be 
left in local hands. That would be, no doubt, endangering 
greatly the safety of both property and person. But then, 
we say the same for England and Scotland. We hold that 
nothing is managed worse than the local control of the police 
in England, and there is no good reason why the State, which 
prescribes the conditions of order all over the country, should not 
retain in its own hands, and refuse to delegate to others, the 
control of the agents who are to enforce that order. No one 
would think of handing over the control of the Metropolitan 
Police to the Municipal Government of London, and we believe 
it to be a mischievous arrangement to leave the control of the 
county police in the hands of local bodies. The Irish should have 
as complete a system of self-government as we have in England, 
but this ought certainly not to include what, in our opinion, 
it ought not to include even in any part of England,—the 
power to control those arrangements for enforcing the law on 
which the safety of life and property depends, 

But it seems to us that, with this very necessary reserve, 
nothing can be more short-sighted or less truly Liberal in 
policy, than to delay indefinitely the removal of the evils to 
which we justly ascribe the unhappy condition of life in Ireland, 
in deference to the craven fear lest a little more public life and 
liberty should increase the number of opportunities for hostile 
demonstrations against the Union. No doubt, it will increase 
the number of opportunities for talking openly in that sense, 
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but for that very reason it will diminish the temptation to plot 
secretly in the same sense. And if the Union will not bear 
a few more jets of eloquent denunciation, it is not the strong 
tie of interest and policy for which we, at all events, honestly 
take it. 


4 





MR. FORWOOD ON THE FUTURE OF TORYISM. 


* \ \ 7 E must have Tory men, and Liberal measures.” That 
seems to us the sum-total of the advice which Mr. 
A. B. Forwood offers to his party, in this month’s Contemporary 
Review. It is a remarkable paper, and well worth Liberal 
study, if only because of the position of its author. He is, or 
was till the last Election, the dictator of his party in Liver- 
pool. After years of active municipal life, Mr. Forwood was 
elected fourteen years ago to the Chairmanship of the Con- 
servative Association; he has retained it ever since, and he 
was selected last year by the whole party as the one candidate 
for Lord Sandon’s vacant seat certain to succeed. They waited 
weeks for him, and when he arrived, nominated him by accla- 
mation. He was beaten, partlyat least, on account of his demo- 
cratic programme; and it is after that enlightening experience, 
as well as after the instruction derived from years of successful 
work in the interests of his party, that he repeats his firm convic- 
tion that old Toryism, the policy of resistance to progress, is dying 
out, and puts forward a programme which isin a large measure 
identical with that of moderate Liberals. “I have no hesita- 
tion in stating,” he says, “ that if, as a party, Conservatism is 
simply to be the brake on the wheel of legislation, having no 
enlightened or progressive policy of its own, it will soon cease, 
and deservedly so, to exercise any power in the city of Liver- 
pool.” He then declares that the Conservatives must “trust 
the people, and they will reciprocate the sentiment ;” and that 
‘as much regard must be paid to measures conceived in the 
interest of the working-classes, as to the wants of any 
other body of the community,” and that in particular, 
the Master and Servant Statutes must be amended in 
their interest. He is not opposed to another Reform 
Bill, making lousehold suffrage universal, though he 
insists on gutting the counties of urban influence by 
grouping small boroughs, and he is for a large and really 
democratic measure of Redistribution. He actually lays down 
as a doctrine that all constituencies should be large, because 
“large constituencies are essential to purity of election,”—a 
doctrine which would have made the Tories, not only of 1832, 
but of 1867, gasp with indignation. He would make the 
Church of England “broad and comprehensive,” would 
strengthen rather than weaken the ecclesiastical power of the 
lay judiciary, and would rearrange the revenues of the Church 
on a more democratic system, dividing, for instance, the income 
of overgrown or over-wealthy parishes among their poorer 
neighbours. He would grant to Ireland all the local self- 
government and all the franchises we grant to the remainder 
of the kingdom, would abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy, and in fact 
‘would, as a principle, strive to place the two islands under 
one system of Government.” He would encourage “such 
legal reforms as will make the sale of land as simple and in- 
expensive as that of other property,’ which involves, we need 
not say, restrictions upon settlement, that keystone of the 
aristocratic system ; and finally, he would in all things have 
the Party declare itself ready and eager to carry out “ the 
firmly constructive and safely progressive policy of the future.” 
What is all this, but ordinary, moderate Liberalism, applied 
to the immediate problems before us? It is true that we can 
just detect, by careful study, that Mr. Forwood’s real policy 
in Ireland is very different from Mr, Gladstone’s, and that 
he would oppose both in Ireland and England any conces- 
sions to tenant-farmers, he holding that all Land Acts every- 
where interfere with the principle of free contract, which he 
regards with as superstitious a reverence as if he had never 
been driven in a cab; but, as regards Great Britain, where, 
except as to the Holdings Act, is there any difference between 
Mr. Forwood’s views and Lord Hartington’s? Both propose the 
same improvements, both are ready with the same concessions, 
both affirm asa cardinal principle that “the people ””—meaning 
thereby the majority counted by heads—must be trusted, and 
must ultimately decide, It is again true that Mr. Forwood parades 
the Monarchy and the Constitution as objects weak enough to 
need the utmost care, and Lord Hartington does not, and that 
Mr. Forwood makes much of his love for Colonies, and | 
Lord Hartington does not ; but that difference consists only in 
this,—that Lord Hartington will not take the trouble to dissi-' 





pate unreal fears, while Mr, Forwood is at the trouble to: 


—————s 


exaggerate them. Nobody is going to dethrone Queen Victoria 
or upset the Constitution, or dismiss the Colonies, and so Lord 
Hartington is silent about them ; but there is no other differ. 
ence, and if the Tory leaders adopted Mr. Forwood’s pro- 
gramme, we should have two great parties in the State 
differing only in their leaders’ names, and perhaps in their 
intellectual ability, racing with each other to earn “ the con. 
fidence of the people.” by measures which, whether wé call them 
Liberal or Tory, tend directly to make of the Democracy the 
ultimate directing and governing power. And this, it is past 
all doubt, is the policy of that section of the Tories which 
Mr. Forwood represents, and which is weary of a resistance 
that, however wise or however beneficial, leaves Tories, as the 
fancy, always in a minority and out of power. It is the 
policy which is paralysing the Party, for the leaders cannot 
denounce it, with Lord Salisbury as their chief and Lord 
Beaconsfield not yet forgotten; and they cannot accept it, 
because the body of their immediate followers do not like it, 
and because they see that if the mass of the people want 
Liberal measures, they will ask Liberal men to carry them out, 
High Tories like Mr. Lowther will never vote for County 
Government on the “ trust in the people” principle, while old 
Conservatives will look with sullen distrust on all the Liberal 
measures which Mr. Forwood presses on their acceptance, 
Why, then, ask the Tories, do we discuss Mr. Forwood’s pro- 
positions? If they will not be accepted, and only weaken the 
adversary’s strength, why do not Liberals let them alone? Is 
it not, they suggest, a superfluity of naughtiness in Liberal 
journals to be so much interested in Tory divisions, and is 
there not something of malice in their close watchfulness, 
while Conservatives do their thinking? The answer to that 
jibe, in itself a fair one, is clear. It is as interesting to Generals 
to know what their enemies propose, as to know what they them- 
selves design ; while for ourselves, we confess to an additional 
and non-partisan interest in the inquiry. We have a strong 
conviction, amounting to a certainty, that in the internal fight 
in the Conservative camp, the old Conservatives, the men 
whose idea of their function is to apply the brake to the 
machine, will win, and have a deep intellectual interest, historic, 
not partisan interest, in watching for the signs of the coming 
victory, its men, and its method. We are not impressed by 
the Tory pessimists at all, shrewd as many of them are, and 
are more than half-amused with their present inability to 
trust in their own principles. We believe that Conservatism 
rests upon facts as indestructible as those which support 
Liberalism, upon the instinctive reluctance of half mankind 
to abandon the usual, upon their fear of all changes, and 
upon their natural, and, in many respects, admirable reverence 
for the past. A section of mankind will always be guided by 
those feelings, and in a country like this, where great numbers 
are honestly contented, where utopias, owing to the national 
character, have little influence, and where history inspires a 
lofty pride in the past, as being on the whole a noble past, that 
section will be a great one, and will, the moment it finds ade- 
quate expression, be seen to be a great one, It had no expression 
under Lord Beaconsfield, and it has none now; but that it will 
find one, is as certain as that the Liberal party will one day 
commit blunders, All these feverish Tory-Democratic tenta- 
tives are but tentatives,—the efforts of impatient men to clutch 
at a popularity which never accrues to any party, unless it has 
its roots deep in human nature, and in the history of the country 
to be won. They are all made under a belief which is a 
pure delusion,—the belief that Lord Beaconsfield hada hold upon 
the country through his principles, his proposals, his policy, 
through something, in fact, other than his personal genius. 
He never had the slightest. Without his genius he never 
would have carried a dozen seats, and we seriously doubt 
whether, in spite of his genius, he was, after his policy was un- 
derstood, popular at all, whether a Dissolution on any day 
after 1877 would not have shattered his power. His imita- 
tors are spending their breath in vain, are alienating 
more people than they attract, and we watch their efforts, we 
admit, with the keenest interest, because when they have done, 
when they are exhausted, the old Conservative party will revive, 
and Liberalism will once more be challenged by an equal foe. 
They are, we think, growing exhausted now. So long as the 
“ pony Disraelis” confined themselves to foreign policy, their 
powerlessness was never clear, the nation as to foreign policy 
distrusting its own ignorance; and while they were vituperat- 
ing, they were comparatively safe; but now that they avoid 
foreign policy, and have exhausted abuse, and are turning, 
like Mr. Forwood, to home affairs, their principles become 
visible, and are by the majority of the people summarily 
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‘.oted. The true Conservatives, who include nearly half 
a otand do not want to “trust the people ” in the sense of 
ae 8 the people absolute, or to remedy all abuses, or to pass 
“ safely-progressive ” measures; but to distrust the people, to 
find excuses for abuses, if only they are old, and to hold back 
Liberals hard, for fear that progress should be too fast. They 
will find their leaders, sooner or later, probably very soon ; 

nd when they do, Conservatism will be a great power again, 
7 4 Mr. Forwood either a forgotten man or a repentant one, 
wr declares that, in spite of a momentary abjuration, ex- 
per by impatience, his true, though deserted faith has 
always been expressed in the words, “ Nolumus leges Anglize 


” 
mutarl. 





THE PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE CABINET. 


cannot support the demand,raised by so many Cham- 
Wve of Commerce and Agriculture, for the creation 
of a special Ministry or special Ministries for those Depart- 
ments, The objections stated by Mr. Kynaston Cross, the new 
Under-Secretary for India, in his speech of Wednesday to his 
Bolton constituencies, are in themselves nearly final. As he 
says, every Department, the whole government of the country, 
js concerned with Commerce and Agriculture. Hardly any 
officer of State can do anything without touching those in- 
terests, and half the policy of the Government is directed to 
the improvement of their condition. The Cabinet cannot 
sanction a foreign despatch, or arrange a Budget, or consider a 
Banking Act, without thinking of commerce; while every 
measure for the improvement of tenure, for the reform of 
county government, or for the readjustment of rates, directly 
and in many cases most perceptibly, affects agriculture. The 
greatest agricultural and commercial measures of our time, the 
new Poor-law and Free-trade, were measures of high policy, to be 
settled by Governments and Parties, not by Departments ; while 
the smaller measures now in front, the French Treaty and the 
modification of tenure called the Holdings Act, could not 
possibly be left to individual Ministers. They are and will 
remain questions of the class which Cabinets must think 
out, and on which the Premier, or the Premier plus 
the two or three men who form in practice an in- 
terior Cabinet, must finally decide. A Minister of Com- 
merce who could propose and carry, say, complete Free- 
trade, would be above the Premier and the Treasury too; 
while a Minister of Agriculture who could propose tenant- 
right would be above the whole Government. Yet, if he 
could not propose these things with a good prospect of carry- 
ing them, he would be a mere intermediary, extremely incon- 
venient to the Cabinet, where he would be an intruding 
and, so to speak, isolated person, and of very little use to-any- 
body. Important interests like agriculture and commerce, with 
hundreds of representatives, can already address the Treasury 
with quite sufficient emphasis. No Minister of Commerce 
could have pressed on the Foreign Office the case of Bradford 
under the French Treaty more vehemently than it was 
pressed ; and no Minister of Agriculture, if he had been as 
eloquent as Fox or as competent as Sir R. Peel, could have 
forced a Government to grant compensation for slaughtered 
cattle as it was forced by the agricultural property-holders in 
the House. 

We do not deny that, in matters of detail, Commerce and 
Agriculture, considered as interests, may have something to 
complain of. The Chambers all say so, and they must, on 
such a point, know the grievances of their constituents. As 
regards commerce, we think it possible that a special Minister 
might collect information now left vague or scattered—this is 
certainly true of Asiatic facts—might inquire more persistently 
into new openings for trade, and might stimulate the Foreign 
Office to attempt new treaties of commerce with States like 
the Republics of South America, to which “ public opinion,” 
now the only motor, will not continuously attend. A Minister 
of Agriculture also might collect information, now left too 
indefinite—the history of ensilage is a good illustration—aud 
collate more accurately the views of the Chambers about 
tenure, and even give valuable warnings from the whole 
World to agricultural districts. An Office set apart for 
special inquiry always receives a great deal, and such 
Ministers might be most convenient intermediaries between 
the interests concerned and the governing Committee. But 
then they should be Ministers, not Secretaries of State. Mr. 
Mundella, who has quite enough to do with Education, without 
Worrying himself about sick cows, should receive a colleague, 
a second Vice-President, with agriculture as his business; while 





the Vice-President of the Board of Trade should become a 
much bigger man, with the extension of Commerce as his de- 
partment. Each of these officers would be grand sifter for 
the interest represented, and his sifted information and pro- 
posals would be sure of attention, and even eager attention, 
from a Cabinet which would like nothing better than to see 
its way to any improvement really needed by any great interest. 
That means a great many votes at the next election, as well as a 
benefit to the country, and with those two motives pulling 
together, a Cabinet soon puts itself in motion. 


We confess to a good deal of jealousy about additions to 
the Cabinet. So far as we see, a non-political Department 
gets itself most admirably managed whenever it is in the 
hands of a Minister who is a good administrator, who is just 
under Cabinet rank, but who is strong enough to weigh heavily 
with the Government as a whole. We do not see how we can 
have the Education Department better managed than it was 
by Mr. Forster, or is by Mr. Mundella, and fancy we owe a 
good many recent improvements in the Post Office to the fact 
that Mr. Fawcett has not to consider the affairs of the 
whole world. We are by no means satisfied that the work of 
the Board of Trade would not be better done if its head were a 
Vice-President under the Treasury, instead of a leading 
politician ; and are quite certain that if the First Commis- 
sioner of Works were in the Cabinet, the Crown lands would 
be managed with less attention. Even for Ireland and Scot- 
land, our ideal, if it were possible—which it is not, while 
the Lord-Lieutenancy continues — would be representative 
Under-Secretaries, answerable to the Home Secretary, who 
should himself be directly responsible for the peace of the 
Three Kingdoms. The Cabinet should not be too full, and 
it should be filled with men of political rank who are 
more than heads of Departments. Day by day, two silent 
political processes are going on which will materially modify 
the working of the Constitution, which are probably beneficial, 
but which ought to be watched with the greatest care. The 
force of the Cabinet is growing. The tendency of our Demo- 
cracy is towards Cabinet government. The majorities grow 
larger—ten was formerly a working majority—the groups 
more numerous, the pressure of business heavier, the powers 
of private Members less, till the initiative is being con- 
fined to the governing Committee, which has, moreover, a 
working veto on all propositions. It is essential that 
this Committee should be fairly homogeneous, not too much 
of a little Parliament—we note that Councils, now-a- 
days, sit long—and should consist of men not entirely 
worked to death, but with a little capacity left for initiating 
new things. Energy, too, and secrecy are increasingly neces- 
sary, and to secure all those objects a Cabinet should be rigidly 
kept from unwieldiness. The increase of Cabinet power will 
not, we conceive, stop, it being the most natural instrument 
through which a democracy can govern; and though the 
second process may stop, it also may not. This is the great 
increase in the standing, and therefore the power, of the 
Premier, We shall soon have been governed twenty years 
by two men, each of whom, whatever his merits or 
demerits, was admitted all round to stand head and shoulders 
above his fellows, It has been Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment and Mr. Gladstone’s Government in an unusually truthful 
sense, That is not a bad change in itself, whenever we can 
find the right man, a moderated personal ascendancy giving 
coherence to the Administration; but it increases the need for . 
confining the Cabinet to the powerful, and avoiding a dilution, 
the effect of which is to exaggerate the personality of the 
Premier. It is all very well at present, but we do not want 
the Cabinet always to be, as it certainly was last year, when 
Mr. Gladstone was bearing the world on his own shoulders— 
rather crushing them, as we now know, by that supreme effort 
—the Premier’s Council. The stronger, in short, the Cabinet 
is made, the better, and concentration is a great element in 
strength, 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT SWANSEA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in the speech at Swansea, in which 

he did no more than justice to Mr. Dillwyn, as one 

of the staunchest and quite the most consistent Radical 
in the House of Commons, took credit for the English Radicals 
that, whether or not they were sometimes discontented, they 
were never “Irreconcileable,” never disposed “to upset the 
coach ” because the pace did not please them. It would be 
difficult to define an Irreconcileable better than in these words. 
The great French Irreconcileables of the present day not only 
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admit, but boast that this is precisely what they aim at. They 
think it their bounden duty to upset the coach because the 
pace does not please them,—or rather, perhaps, because no 
pace which simply tends in the direction of the reform of 
existing abuses could possibly please them. To their minds, 
everything is wrong,—‘ the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint,’—and consequently they think that upsetting 
everything as it is, is the only proper preliminary to bringing 
anything to be as it ought tobe. If English politicians would 
read the account in Friday’s Daily News of the conversation 
between Klisée Reclus and the correspondent of that paper, 
they would,—we will not say understand, for they would not 
understand at all,—but apprehend the position of a true 
Irreconcileable as they had never before apprehended it. 
And a position, we venture to say, less like that of a stout 
English Radical, is not to be conceived. In some respects, 
even the despondent Conservatives are nearer to the Irrecon- 
cileables than the Radicals. They often look on the modern 
tendencies of political society with almost as much gloom as 
the Irreconcileables themselves, though for a different reason. 
Now the Radicals look on the modern tendencies of political 
society with tempered satisfaction. And instead of wishing 
to invert all the tendencies they see, they wish, on the whole, 
to promote most of the tendencies they see. Being in this 
hopeful frame of mind they are actually a greater contrast to 
the Irreconcileables than even the true Tories themselves. Lord 
Carnarvon’s lugubrious speech at Colchester, for instance, does 
not strike one as forming half so striking a contrast to the 
political hopelessness of Prince Krapotkine and M. Ilisée 
Reclus as Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Swansea,—the fault of 
which, so far as it has a fault, is rather its too sanguine ex- 
pectations from the results of tendencies actually at work, 
than any revolutionary bias, of which there is indeed no 
trace. 

The Zimes is very much offended with Mr. Chamberlain for 
intimating that there is perfect harmony of purpose between 
the Radicals in the Cabinet and the present Government, and 
asserts that the only danger of any discord breaking in upon 
that harmony has arisen from Mr. Chamberlain himself. But 
the Zimes does not tell us when and where that discordant 
note was struck. So far as the public know, the Government 
have never differed from Mr. Chamberlain, nor Mr. Chamber- 
lain from the Government. If the release of Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues last year from prison were specially supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain, it was also specially supported and specially 
defended under the circumstances, by Mr. Gladstone and by 
Lord Hartington ; and the only Minister who disapproved the 
course taken was the Minister who retired. To the best of our 
belief, the co-operation of the Radicals has not only increased 
the popularity of the present Governmentin the country, but has 
guarded the Government—so far as the Government may have 
needed guarding—against the blunders into which the so-called 
Moderates might possibly at least have betrayed them. It 
was the Radical party, headed by Mr. Dillwyn, who pressed 
upon the Government the restoration of Cetewayo. It was the 
Radical party, again represented by Mr. Dillwyn, who pressed 
upon the Government the many grave alterations in the Proce- 
dure Rules which were adopted by the House of Commons in 
the autumn meeting of Parliament, to the great chagrin of the 
Conservatives. And if is at the present time the Radical 
party whose staunch protest against every attempt to suppress 
political liberty in Ireland, renders it simply impossible that 
any of the reactionary suggestions which appear to be 
favoured in what is called the Moderate Press should 
ever be adopted by the public. We do not in the least 
mean that the so-called Whig element in the Cabinet 
has been hostile to the Radical element on these points. 
We do not believe that it is so, but the Radicals 
have at least had the satisfaction of putting it out of the 
question that the Government should have taken the bad 
advice often tendered to them by the organs of the Moderate 
party. If the Moderates had had their way, for instance, 
there can be no doubt that the unmeaning compromise called 
the Closure by a two-thirds majority would have been sub- 
stituted for the Closure as we have it, and the result of that 
would have been that the country, which cares for nothing so 
much as the restoration of the House of Commons to the full 
control of its own business, would have turned the cold- 
shoulder to an Administration capable of such weakness as 
that. So far from agreeing with the Times, we hold very 
strongly that but for the influence of the Radical party on the 
Government,—an influence of which Mr. Chamberlain has been 
hitherto, we suppose, the chief channel,—discords in the 
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Government would have been long ago manifest which have 


never actually put in an appearance. It is probable enough 
that the Prime Minister and Lord Hartington would have an 
sisted on the right course whatever had been said against it 
in the Moderates’ organs,—for the Prime Minister and Lord 
Hartington have a very sagacious, political insight into the 
folly of half-measures,—but it is also very probable that other 
Members of the Cabinet, terrified by the cries of the Times, 
and organs like the Zimes, would have made much more effort 
than they did to divide the Cabinet, had not it been so well 
known that this course would have involved a breach with the 
Radical party the consequences of which must have been ye 
serious. To the best of our belief, the determined atti. 
tude of the Radicals has again and again saved thig 
Government from the breaking-out of discords which 
might have been fatal, and has never involved it in a 
single blunder. But for the Radicals, the Duke of Argyll 
would hardly have left the Cabinet alone. But for the 
Radicals, Mr. Forster would hardly have left the Cabinet 
alone. And but for the Radicals at the present time, there 
would be far more disposition to postpone Irish reforms solely 
because Ireland is politically ungrateful for what it hag 
received, than there actually is. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
speech at Swansea, adroitly staved off the difference between 
Lord Hartington and the Radical party on the subject of 
extending any County Government Bill that may be brought 
in for Great Britain to Ireland, by suggesting that perhaps it 
might be better to wait for household franchise in the 
counties, before passing a County Government Bill at all, 
But for the rest, he strongly supported the manly and 
reasonable course of doing all in our power to reform 
abuses in Ireland, without paying the least regard to the fact 
of the political irreconcileability of the Irish people. And, for 
our own parts, we cannot help thinking that the reform of 
the present atrociously bad system of local government in 
Ireland is so urgent for the welfare of the Irish people, 
that it will be a great mistake to wait even for the 
extension of household franchise to the counties before at- 
tempting the reform of our system of local government. Be 
that, however, as it may, Mr. Chamberlain. and the Radical 
party whom he and Sir Charles Dilke now represent in the 
Cabinet, have been again and again the good genius of the pre- 
sent Government, instead of the evil genius, as the Times 
represents him. Through him, the Radical party, so well re- 
presented at the banquet to Mr. Dillwyn, have made their voice 
adequately heard in the Government. And the voice of the 
Radical party has never been listened to by the Government, 
since 1880, without results which even the ablest of the 
Whigs now consider as in the highest degree satisfactory. 





PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 


NHE letter which the German Emperor, in his character of 
King of Prussia, has addressed to the Pope is an indi- 
cation that the negotiations between the two Powers are near- 
ing their end. For the time, at all events, Prince Bismarck 
has fixed a minimum of concession below which he will not 
suffer the Pope to go. If the May Laws are to be reconsidered, 
the Pope must take a particular step. He must accept in 
principle the obligation to notify all presentations to the State 
which one of these laws lays on the Ecclesiastical authorities. 
The Emperor’s letter does not say that the law must be accepted 
precisely as it stands, but that it is in relation to this law that 
the advance demanded from the Vatican must be made. 
As to the other side of the transaction, the letter is not 
equally precise. The immediate benefit to be derived 
from this concession on the part of the Vatican is the creation 
of aconviction in the Emperor’s mind that the Pope is as 
anxious for a reconciliation as he is himself. When this has 
been impressed on him, he will be able to countenance the 
reconsideration by the Prussian Parliament not of the May 
Laws generally, but of such of them “as, in the course of the 
struggle for the protection of contested rights of the State, 
became requisite, without being permanently necessary to 
secure peaceful relations between Church and State.’ A 
pledge of this kind is obviously open to almost any interpreta- 
tion which the Emperor’s advisers choose to put on it. t 
rests with them to determine which of the May Laws 
are permanently necessary, and which were only requl- 
site for a time. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the Vatican will make any advance whatever, without some 
more precise understanding as to the consideration it 1s to 
receive for its concessions. The publication of the Letter 1s 
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—— . . 
robably meant to convey, not that the Emperor will commit 


Fimself to nothing, but simply that he will not be the first to 
commit himself to anything. | By singling out one solitary 
rovision of the May Laws which the Pope must declare him- 
self ready to accept in advance, he does, in effect, intimate 
that on every other point he is open to argument and 
ersuasion. ; 

To submit all Ecclesiastical appointments to the veto of the 
Civil authorities is a light or a serious matter, according to 
the conditions under which the right of veto is exercised. 
Under the May Laws, these conditions are of extraordinary 
severity. The Civil authorities may refuse to accept the 
appointment of any priest, either for want of qualification, or 
for having been convicted of any offence, or if there is reason 
to suppose that he intends to disobey the law. The qualifica- 
tions prescribed are, that the presentee must be of German 
pirth; that he must have been educated and have passed the 
final examination at a gymnasium; and further, that he 
must have spent three years at a German University, or, if 
there be no University in the Diocese, at an Ecclesiastical 
College approved by the Government. Among the offences 
conviction for which operates as a disqualification, is the 
illegal exercise of spiritual jurisdiction, a crime for which a 
large number of the Catholic Clergy of Prussia have from time 
to time been found guilty, while reason to suppose that a man 
intends to disobey the laws in future may easily be stretched 
so as to include all the rest. How a request to submit pre- 
sentations to benefices to a veto which at present is so all- 
embracing would have been met by the late Pope, it 
is easy to imagine. He would have replied by a simple 
“Non possumus.” But Leo XIII. is of another temper 
from Pius IX. He is above all things a Whig, and from 
the Whig point of view it is of extreme importance that the 
Ecclesiastical and Civil authorities should work harmoni- 
ously together. Pius IX. was at bottom a Revolutionist; 
constituted authorities were to be treated with deference when 
they did what he liked, and to be altogether ignored when 
they did what he disliked. By Leo XIII. they are regarded 
in a very different light. He interprets the Apostolic injunc- 
tion to live peaceably with all men as binding him in a special 
manner to live peaceably with Sovereigns, and nothing but the 
strongest conviction that the conditions demanded from him 
are such as he cannot conscientiously concede will prevent 
him from meeting the Prussian offer at least half-way. 
Probably, therefore, the acceptance or rejection of the 
Emperor’s terms will be determined by the extent of 
the revision to which the May Laws are to be sub- 
mitted. If the provisions relating to the qualifications 
of the holders of benefices were repealed, the veto 
would become a mere right to reject a particular presentee, 
with no cause assigned. This would be a much less serious 
restriction on Ecclesiastical action than a right to reject all 
presentees who do not satisfy the very stringent conditions 
just enumerated. The one tends in practice to come down to 
the occasional rejection of some priest who has made himself 
specially obnoxious to the civil authorities ; the other keeps 
alive a complete system of clerical education which, rightly or 
wrongly, the Ecclesiastical authorities think actually mis- 
chievous. The former might be met by successive presenta- 
tions drawn from a virtually unlimited area; the latter limits 


‘the supply to the small minority of the clergy who happen 


to have satisfied the conditions of the statute. 

It appears from the attitude of Herr Windthorst that the 
Centre party are disposed to see a more conciliatory temper in 
the Emperor’s Letter than appears on the surface of it. Pro- 
bably, therefore, they assume that Prince Bismarck has in 
view some considerable modification of this part of the May 
Laws. Whether the Centre is really very anxious to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Prussian State and the 
Vatican may, perhaps, be doubted. The Clericals of Germany 
are in this respect not unlike the Clericals of France. They 
are politicians first, and Clericals afterwards. As regards the 
French Clericals, the whole history of their relations with 
the late and present Nuncios proves this. They are irri- 
tated almost beyond bearing at the determination of the 
Pope to avoid, if possible, an open quarrel between the 
Church and the Republic. Every courtesy which the Nuncio 
shows to the President of the Republic is a fresh annoyance 
tothem. Their object is to destroy the Republic, and they 
think that if the Pope would but refuse to have any more 
dealings with the Republic, an important step would have been 
taken towards this consummation. The Prussian Clericals 
have not the same feelings towards the Prussian Monarchy that 


the French Clericals entertain towards the Republic, because 
the Prussian Monarchy is not revolutionary in its origin. But 
they have political objects of their own, the accomplishment of 
which may be helped or hindered by the exercise of a judici- 
ous diplomacy in relation to Prince Bismarck. If they want 
to attack the Government, it is always easy to find an 
occasion somewhere in the May Laws; and they might 
not be altogether pleased at seeing these laws repealed, if their 
repeal constituted the whole concession made by the Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to define with precision the extent to 
which the Pope is compelled to take this feeling into account. 
He is certainly not disposed to defer to it in all particulars, 
and yet it is impossible for him to ignore it entirely. The 
spiritual destitution to which Catholic Prussia has been re- 
duced under the operation of the May Laws must be greatly 
in the Pope’s thoughts, but even destitution cannot be re- 
lieved without some degree of co-operation on the part of 
those in want. The Prussian Clergy have by this time 
gained some of the immunities which belong to Con- 
fessors, and even a less religious Pope than Leo XIII. could 
not altogether disregard the sufferings they have undergone on 
behalf of Ecclesiastical independence. To give up everything 
that has been fought for during the last nine years would not 
encourage the Clergy in other countries to be equally resolute 
in the same cause. That a modus vivendi may be found, if the 
Prussian Government are in earnest in looking for one, cannot 
be questioned ; but whether it is contained in the generalities 
of the Emperor's letter must depend on the private negotia- 
tions by which that letter has, no doubt, been accompanied. 








THE HIGH CHURCH VIEW OF THE EPISCOPAL 
OFFICE. 

N R. HATCH, in the February number of the Contemporary 

Review, speaks of the canonical vow of obedience to the 
Bishop by the Priests of the Church as not flowing “from any- 
thing inherent in the Bishop’s office.” ‘“ The obligation,” he 
says, “is that of a contract. On the one hand, all Clerks have 
entered into a certain contract at their ordination, but that 
contract is defined and limited by its terms; it is a promise of 
submission, not to a Bishop as such, nor to any purely spiritual 
anthority, but to the ‘ Ordinary,’—that is, the Judex Ordinarius, 
whoever he may be, whether Chancellor or Vicar-General, 
Bishop or King. On the other hand, all beneficed clerks 
(except in the few cases in which ‘institution’ is not required) 
have entered into a sacred contract by which they have given to 
their Bishop the same promise of obedience which they would, 
in feudal times, have given to any other feudal lord; but this 
obedience is limited by the adjective ‘ canonical,’ and by the 
phrase, ‘in all things lawful and honest.’ The concep- 
tion of a Bishop as being entitled to obedience, and that 
an almost unlimited obedience, on the part of his clergy, 
by virtue of the spiritual character which his consecra- 
tion has conferred upon him, is as much at variance 
with ecclesiastical history and present fact, as it is with the 
great currents of Christian opinion which are already shaping 
the policy of the Churches of the future.” It will be observed 
that this definition of the meaning of canonical obedience de- 
cided'y bears out the technical sense in which that duty has 
recently been understood by the High-Church party of the 
Anglican Communion, to whom nothing would seem to have been 
more foreign than that deferential attitude of mind towards their 
Bishops which Cardinal Newman describes in his “ Apologia” 
as having been his own at the time of his greatest activity as a 
member of the Anglican Communion. Dr. Newman at least 
seems always to have had the idea that obedience was due to 
“something inherent in the Bishop’s office.’ In writing to 
Bishop Bagot,—the then Bishop of Oxford,—Dr. Newman 
says:—‘In your Lordship’s Charge for 1838, an allusion 
was made to the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ Some opponents 
of the ‘Tracts’ said that you treated them with undue 
indulgence...... I wrote to the Archdeacon on the sub- 
ject, submitting the ‘Tracts’: entirely to your Lordship’s 
disposal. What I thought about your Charge will appear from 
the words which I then used to him. I said, ‘A Bishop's 
lightest word, ex cathedra, is heavy. His judgment on a book 
cannot be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And I offered to 
withdraw any of the ‘Tracts’ over which I had control, if I 
were informed which were those to which your Lordship had 
objections. I afterwards wrote to your Lordship to this effect, 





that ‘I trusted I might say sincerely that I should feel a more 
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lively pleasure in knowing that I was submitting myself to 
your Lordship’s expressed judgment in a matter of that kind, 
than I could have even in the widest circulation of the volumes 
in question.’”” And Dr. Newman steadily treated the Charges 
of the Bishops against the “Tracts for the Times” as a very 
solemn witness of the Anglican Church against these “ Tracts,” 
—so solemn, as to leave an Anglican of that period little 
choice between the duty of reconsidering those of his opinions 
which were inconsistent with the theological testimony of 
the Anglican Bishops, and the conclusion that the Anglican 
Church was destitute of divine life in its dealings with 
subjects of this kind. Ina word, Dr. Newman, as the spokes- 
man of the High Anglican party of that day, regarded 
the practical authority of a Bishop as entitled to an almost 
implicit obedience, simply because it was a Bishop’s; while he 
regarded the unanimous dogmatic testimony of the Bench of 
Bishops as almost amounting to proof of the actual creed of the 
Church in which they were the rulers, whether-that creed were 
right or wrong, because he could neither believe that, if the 
Bishops were collectively wrong, the Church could still be right, 
nor that if the Bishops were right, the recent revival of eccle- 
siastical principles could be in any way justified. 


We suppose that few High Churchmen would follow Dr. 
Newman in this matter in the present day. They would 
regard his disposition to obey a Bishop’s injunction, as if it 
were something having a sacred presumptive claim on his 
allegiance, almost with amusement; they would, for the most 
part, laugh at the doctrine that the testimony of the Bench of 
Bishops, as a whole, is any trustworthy index of the dog- 
matic creed of the Church to which they belong. For the most 
part, our modern High-Church clergymen look at the vow of 
obedience to the Bishop as one involving no sort of mystical 
deference or spiritual loyalty, but one requiring only a purely 
technical interpretation. And as to the dogmatic authority 
of the Bench of Bishops in relation to the creed of their 
Church, the High Churchmen are often disposed, we think, 
rather to assign it a negative value,—that is, to hold that it is at 
least very improbable that what all the Bishops alike sustain, 
is likely to cover the central truth—the essential truth—of the 
Anglican creed. 


Mr. Hatch states that this grudging attitude of mind towards 
the Bishops is by no means a new one; that at the beginning of 
the eighth century, “the majority of the Churches were held by 
unattached Clerks (Clerici Vagantes), many of whom held Arian 
or other heretical opinions,” but ‘ whether unsound in faith or 
loose in morals,” “ subject to no special discipline.” At present, 
the Bishops, in England at least, have no reason to complain 
of their impotence in cases of moral scandal. Public opinion sup- 
ports fully the exercise of authority in matters of that kind, nor 
are the statutes which define the Bishops’ powers inadequate for 
the purpose of dealing with real abuses. But in relation to matters 
of ritual and heresy, the Bishops find their authority extremely 
limited, and probably nowhere more so than when they try to regu- 
late the doings of the High-Church party. Dr. Newman's feeling 
that the lightest word of a Bishop is weighty, is not only very rare 
at present in the Anglican Church, but particularly rare among 
the High-Church party. Their opinion appears to be,—and we 
do not wonder at it, for the experience of the last forty years has 
necessarily fostered it,—that the Bishops, to use a later phrase 
of Dr. Newman’s, have always “vigorously handselled their 
Apostolical weapons against the Apostolical party,”—and that 
they are, in fact, much better disposed to be “ Ordinaries” of 
the State, than to be the bulwarks of any kind of Church principle 
whatever. The result is that even those of the Clergy who con- 
tend most vigorously for the due transmission of the “ Orders ” 
of our Church, as the sole guarantee of the Sacramental system, 
attach no importance at all to the possession of these Orders 
considered as guarantees of either wise government or sound 
doctrine. They are apt to regard Bishops as primé facie persons 
worthy of thorough distrust, men who must win a character for 
prudent administration before they are entitled to any deference 
at all. Of course, they will profess themselves willing to fulfil 
their “ contract”’ to obey, so far as they contracted for obedience; 
but beyond the terms of the contract, obedience is not to be 
thought of, unless it has been previously justified by establishing 
a specific claim to confidence. Dr. Newman’s personal loyalty to 
Bishop Bagot was the offspring of a theory which has not been 
since supported by facts,—a theory that the Bishops, as chan- 
nels of divine grace, must generally also be supposed to be chan- 
nels of just feeling and wise judgment on things sacred. Evi- 





dently our modern Clergy do not think so, nor do we know that 
they have any particular reason for thinking so. As a rule W 
quite admit that the Bishops of the Anglican Church Senna 
been very courageous, nor very coherent, nor very Liberal, nor 
generally very straightforward in their dealings with what the 
regarded as eccentric or dangerous views. Our Bishops have been 
for the most part, more anxious to prevent the State from with. 
drawing its confidence from the Church, than they have been 
to make the State worthy of the confidence of the Church, And 
through that tendency they have very naturally alienated man: 
of those eager and ardent men who have thought, in the first 
place, of making Christians out of evil-doers, and only in the 
second place of sustaining the reputation of the Church for 
safe and prudent habits. 

But what puzzles us is how so considerable a school 
can have arisen which, insisting as it does on the Apostolic 
inheritance of the Bishops in relation to their custody of 
Sacramental grace, yet regards that function as involving 
nothing at all further that is Apostolic, nothing of either 
special guidance in practical matters, or special insight in 
doctrinal matters, to which a presumption at least of authority 
ought to attach. We do not complain that the Bishops are 
not regarded with much veneration in either light. We 
rather think that they have deserved little, and have, taken ag a 
body, been more conspicuous during the last forty years for 
their genuine official diligence than for any other good quality 
that could be named,—and even more conspicuous perhaps 
for worldly wisdom than for official diligence. But still, 
it cannot, we think, be denied that Dr. Newman’s a priori 
conception of the weight to be attached to the judgment of such 
channels of sacramental and spiritual grace as, in the opinion 
of Anglicans, those who confer the power of baptising, absolving, 
and consecrating the elements, should possess, is a natural one, 
It is very difficult to understand how an order of men who 
are chosen to convey such gifts to the Church, should have been 
deserted by, or else should have forfeited, all special grace for the 
purposes of practical administration and doctrinal guidance, 
And yet that is, so far as we can tell, the general view of the 
High-Church party, who, though they consider a bishop’s inter- 
vention essential to the due conveyance of sacramental grace to 
the heart of Christians, nevertheless consider a bishop’s decision 
on things practical, and a bishop’s condemnation of a dogmatic 
opinion, decidedly more likely to be wrong than right. It is, to 
our minds, difficult to understand this complete divorce between 
the High-Church view of “ Orders,” and the High-Church view 
of those who confer Orders. Is not Dr. Newman’s veneration 
for the Apostolic authority of a Bishop a very natural view in a 
school which believes that the bishop is made the exclusive 
channel for diffusing a certain most potent kind of divine 
grace? Is it not hard to understand how such grace could pass, 
and pass habitually, through the Bishops’ ceremonial activity 
without sending out any fertilising side-tributaries to the 
Bishops’ intellects, consciences, and wills P 





“ METHRATTON.” 

E are always a little amused at the surprise which 
journalists either feel, or affect, when some local 

“ wizard ” like Hartwell, the Birmingham fortune-teller, “ philo- 
sopher, astrologer, grand master of the mysteries, enchanter, 
sorcerer, and dealer in magic and spells,” is committed for trial 
for obtaining money on false pretences, or sentenced as a rogue. 
The man has always adopted some magnificently ridiculous name 
—in this instance, Methratton, surely given him in joke by 
some learned gipsy, if, as we suspect, it is an Indian word, 
which means “Jewel of falsehood”—has always proposed 
to deal in the secrets of futurity, amulets, and love 
philtres; has always betrayed a craving eagerness for silver 
coins, in this instance half-crowns; has always found hundreds 
of dupes, usually girls; always relies upon their reluctance to 
give evidence in Court; and always is punished somehow, some- 
times, we fear, to the straining of the law. Thereupon the journal- 
ists lift up their hands, and either cry, “ Who would have thought 
it, in these days of education?” or moralise upon the fund 
of superstition still remaining in the human heart in an age of 
telephones and photographs. Well, the last proposition is true 
enough, There is a fund of superstition in the majority of 
people of all races—not in all, though—probably incurable, 
except by the dominance of a religious belief, and at all events 
quite beyond the influence of telegraphs and express trains; 
but that being so, why do we wonder that it exists in ignorant 
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irls, in secluded country-houses, and in farms where ideas are 
never fresh P Why should it not exist, and what has education, in 
the sense of Board-School teaching, to do with the matter? The 
wonder is not that so much superstition about magic exists, but 
thatthere is notinfinitely more of it. The readiness to be supersti- 
tious, the strong curiosity, the deep fear of the unknown, the keen 

Jeasure in the indulgence of wonder, all the elements which 
produce superstitions exist, and are directed into the queer 
channels usually noticed in England, into a search, that is, either 
for love or cash, partly by a traditional method of fraud prac- 
tised by whole classes, such as the gipsies, partly by a vast 
body of traditional teaching which, like some of the herbalists’ 
knowledge, is handed down from house to house, cottage 
to cottage, and age to age, without the tutors of mankind 
being any the wiser. Sometimes an old clergyman 
stumbles upon the track of this teaching, sometimes some 
mother in Israel who has cured in her flock the fear of 
ridicule detects suddenly a faith the clergyman never heard 
of, sometimes it is revealed before the Magistrates, but 
all who discover it alike are startled with its extent and its 
influence. Two hundred silly people in Birmingham paid 
Hartwell, and some of them, at least, were in good posi- 
tions. Positive beliefs, hardly distinguishable from beliefs in 
magic, are still in existence in England; and though those who 
hold them are now afraid of acknowledging them, for fear of 
the ridicule of the young and the frowns of the clergy, they 
still, in many places, penetrate very far. The writer can testify 
of his own knowledge to positive faith in astrology, in fortune- 
telling by the cards, and in palmistry as existing among 
fairly educated persons; and among the ignorant the range of 
beliefs is much more exteusive, covering a whole armoury 
of philtres—one of which is distinctly dangerous—and the use 
of a charmed mirror, the rationale of which the writer, who as 
achild in Norfolk heard of it constantly, would very much like 
to trace. Upon minds essentially ignorant, that is, without the 
power of thinking out anything so as to correlate cause and 
effect, and deeply imbued with this teaching, the promises of 
any “ Methratton ” have their effect, if it be only the effect of in- 
tensely stimulating curiosity and a kind of fear, motives which 
would be indulged much more often, but for a belief equally 
traditional, long descended, and untraceable, that any resort to 
magic is necessarily wrong. That feeling is quite as strong 
as the belief in magic, and in hundreds of villages, which 
never, perhaps, heard of the elder Christianity from which 
it has come down, is the strongest corrective to a credulity 
which might easily become monstrous, and, indeed, every now 
and then—as in the horrible case which occurred at Sible 
Hedingham a few years since—does so become. As for 
“education,” how is that to remove such a faith? ‘The three 
R’s” are no disproof of magic in themselves, and the teachers, 
who might disprove ‘it, or wake up the brains of their pupils to 
the necessary clearness, never touch upon the subject. We are 
told in books that the Catholic Clergy, who necessarily hear 
more of the secret thoughts of the people, do in England 
sometimes exhort the foolish victims of “ necromancy ;” but 
the Established Clergy despise the whole set of ideas too 
much to ‘speak of them, and are known to despise them, 
and consequently never hear of them except in the vaguest 
way, through the talk of some child, or the cursing of some 
angry man. The Magistrates do, it is true, hear of them, and 
do rebuke them, and in that fact is, perhaps, the best justifica- 
tion of the existing law. It isa little hard on a rascal, often a 
half-believer in his own trade, that he should be imprisoned for 
selling a charm which his customer is foolish enough to ask for, 
when quacks are every day selling impossible medicines, ridicu- 
lous recipes, and injurious hair-dyes; but if the sale of the 
amulet were unpunishable, the ignorant would never hear 
that the cultivated thought amulets absurd. The two 
hundred girls who bought Methratton’s rubbish are very much 
disenchanted by his going to prison. Indeed, that teaching 
might be effectual, but that the Magistrates are supposed to 
act on the law of the land, and not on their own opinion—which 
need not be identical—and that the sentence destroys belief 
only in Methratton, and not in Methrattondom at large. 
He was a rogue, you see, for the Magistrates sent him to prison; 
but then that astrologer ten miles off, who sells bits of 
stone, instead of bits of paper or parchment, may be the 
genuine article. And so the belief lasts on, to be reported 
to the next generation, with any evidence, real or imaginary, 
that the reporter may have heard of. Education would break the 





long chain, no doubt, if it were education of the right kind, 
from the right people ; but where is that, in the usual course of 
things, to come from? Sometimes it does come. There is a 
clergyman’s wife in the parish, or a squire’s daughter, who is 
entirely trusted, because he or she “don’t never jeer ;” or a 
schoolmaster who has a telescope, and “is a bit of a ’strologer 
hisself;” or best of all, a hard-bitten old farmer who knows it all, 
believes it all, and calls all who act on the belief fools and cowards 
—he ducks the wizard, which is disenchanting—and then in 
that village the man-of mystery, even if he is a gipsy, has no 
chance at all. But in the ordinary run of events, nobody teaches 
about such things in a way which comes home to the taught, and 
so the superstitions linger. You cannot believe in magic mirrors 
after you have seen Pepper’s “ Ghost,” but you can very much 
after learning any amount of compound arithmetic. Rule-of- 
three, they say, is very deadly to amulets; but then that is 
because the mind which comprehends rule-of-three has begun 
to think for itself, instead of merely remembering. True educa- 
tion kills magic, but what is called education does not, nor 
does shrewdness. The Roman populace can do sums, and 
believe in the jettatore all the same, while no possible teaching 
of mere practical things will ever make an English lad as 
shrewd as the Hindoo, who knows at a glance what you are at, 
who is asenior wrangler in some trade, and who cannot be done 
out of his money, but who for all that will abandon a specu- 
lation if he sees a hare, and is furious with alarm if you praise 
his child, or if a faquir remarks that he shall curse his house. 

The Times seems to think that a good many of Methratton’s 
victims are induced to pay money by a half-belief which is not 
belief, and that, undoubtedly, is true. The astrologer is often 
consulted as the “Sortes Biblianz” are still consulted, from the 
vague interest excited by any method of guessing by rule. The 
girl is undecided whether she shall prefer the light suitor or the 
dark one, the joiner or the blacksmith, and consults the wizard, 
not because he is a wizard, but because his answer is a guide 
less controlable by herself than, for example, tossing a penny 
would be; but this form of questioning, though it swells 
the fortune-teller’s receipts, does not make up their bulk. 
The majority of applicants want something positive, be it 
philtre, or charm, or amulet, or sometimes, we fear, drug, 
and are so ashamed of wanting it, that they will give no evi- 
dence. They want it because they have been told, they hardly 
know how, that such things have their “effec,” and have 
never had the slightest chance of being “educated” as to the 
folly of such belief, any more than they have had as to the folly 
of believing that asses have a stripe because Balaam’s ass 
was struck. Suppose a girl of the kind that sends the half- 
crown had learned “ the three R’s,” and hemming, and some 
cookery quite perfectly, but had never heard the elementary 
truths of astronomy, would she not believe that the Sun went 
round the world? And she has, as she thinks, nearly as much 
evidence for the amulet, namely, the constant testimony of an 
unreal experience, the facts that Aunt Jane’s Mary Ann wore an 
amulet, “ and never caught nothin’ all her life.” The weight of 
apparent evidence is with the believer, and its influence is not 
to be abolished by an instruction which never, in ordinary cases, 
approaches the point at issue. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—npeanense 
MR. DENING AND THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Letters have appeared in your last two numbers bearing 
on the cause that led to my disconnection from the Church 
Missionary Society. With the hope of throwing a little more 
light on the subject, and of bringing out facts which hitherto 
have been kept in the shade, and thus of enabling the public to 
judge for themselves in the matter, I will endeavour to conquer 
that repugnance which we all have to writing on personal matters, 
and state my views as concisely as possible. The most casual 
reader of the two letters that have already appeared will perceive 
that the point of view of their authors is entirely different. 

Mr. White, as a representative of a certain section of public 
opinion, takes the fact of my disconnection from the Church 
Missionary Society for having adopted the view known as “ con- 
ditional immortality,” and argues from it that had I still con- 
tinued to proclaim the dogma “ of eternal torment,” I should 
not have been disconnected; and, therefore, that it is not in- 
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correct to say that my disconnection was owing to my refusing 
to teach this dogma. 

To this, Mr. Wigram replies by asserting that the Committee 
do not require their Missionaries to teach the “dogma” in 
question. If this assertion could be shown to be in accordance 
with facts, Mr. White’s inferences from the action of the Com- 
mittee would at once appear to be unfairly drawn. Now, 
whereas it would appear from Mr. Wigram’s letter as though 
the Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society were at 
liberty to proclaim what doctrines they pleased on the subject 
of future punishment, as a matter of fact, the Committee have 
never in any way informed the Missionaries that they have this 
liberty. And the Missionaries of the Society are all under 
the impression that what are known as the old views, and 
no others, are considered orthodox by the Society. And 
furthermore, the Missionaries of Japan suggested to me, when 
they heard of my having given up these views, and having 
preached others, that it would be only doing what was proper 
on my part to communicate this fact to the Committee. And 
as a proof that not even to-day are the Committee prepared to 
swerve from the old lines, I will quote from a letter that has 
been sent to the Missionaries of the Society in Japan since my 
disconnection :—“‘ We feel confident, however, that you will 
agree with us that it is impossible for the Committee to 
authorise the teaching by the Missionaries of the Society of the 
various views which have recently been put forth on eschato- 
logical subjects, which, being contradictory one to another, 
cannot all be true. ‘They must not swerve from their old lines 
of careful adherence to the Scripture statements, and must look 
t) their Missionaries not to incur the risk of provoking contro- 
versy in the Mission field, and possibly of circulating erroneous 
teaching, by stating as dogmatic truths of Scripture things not 
plainly revealed as such...... Many questions are among 
the secret things that belong unto our God, and should be 
approached and handled with the reserve becoming those who 
avowedly know but in part.” 

In reference to Mr. Wigram’s statement to the effect that the 
Committee have been asked to give their explicit sanction to my 
teaching the doctrine of conditional immortality, I would say 
that Tam aware of no such request having been made. All 
that the Committee was asked to do was to allow me the liberty 
to act up to my convictions in this matter, which they refused 
to grant. The Church Missionary Society, being a voluntary 
society, has perfect right to dismiss its agents at whatever time 
and in whatever way it pleases, but what I feel it my duty to 
protest against is any attempt made by the Secretaries of the 
Society to obscure by circumlocution the real cause of my 
disconnection. 

I think, therefore, that the inferences drawn by Mr. White 
in the letter published in your columns were fairly drawn, and 
that, practically, disconnecting a man for having adopted one of 
the many current theories of eschatology, is no other than a 
disconnection on account of a refusal to teach the old view,—i.c., 
as far as a Missionary is concerned, for I suppose that no 
one is simple enough to suppose that with such a class of 
inquirers as we meet with in Japan, a Missionary is able to 
refuse to answer the question so constantly put,—What is the 
teaching of the Christian revelation in reference to a future 
life? No evasive answer would be for a moment allowed, and if 
the Missionary informed the inquirer that he had nothing definite 
to tell him, then the reply would be immediately forthcoming, if 
the Christian revelation has nothing definite to tell us about the 
region that lies beyond the horizon of all ordinary science and 
philosophy, then, why is it called a “ revelation” at all? It is 
evident that every Missionary must adopt one of three courses 
in this matter. 

Either he must proclaim the old view, which is that the soul 
is inherently immortal, that owing to the nature of its essence, 
it is incapable of being deprived of conscious existence, and, 
therefore that the finally impenitent must endlessly suffer. Or 
he must adopt one of those theories which, though very ancient, 
are known as “modern theories,” and teach accordingly. Or 
he must remain silent altogether on the subject of the future 
life, and treat the whole subject of eschatology as of minor 
importance, and one upon which nothing definite can be said. 

After much study of the subject ranging over some five years, 
I have seen fit to adopt the second course, and it is on that 
account, and on no other, that I have been disconnected from 
the Church Missionary Society. The Committee of that 
Society has never been asked to sanction the view, but only to 
tolerate the man ; and this it has refused to do. 





aed 
“In conclusion, it may be well for me to state that, in Writing 
this, I am actuated by no wish to injure in any way the Society 
under which I have worked as a Missionary for so many years, 
No one feels more than I the importance of its receiving public 
support. It is only with the desire of letting the public know 
where the Committee of the Church Missionary Society stands 
in reference to the eschatological question which has been go 
widely and so earnestly discussed in Europe and America during 
the last ten years, that I have, somewhat against my will, taken 
up my pen on this occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Durham, January 30th. Watter Denying, 





CONSECRATED GROUND. 

(To THE EpiIToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—I freely confess my ignorance of many things with which 
I ought to be acquainted, but I hope that it is not so dire ag 
‘“‘Episcopus ” imagines. If I conveyed the impression that I 
considered that the object of Churchmen in consecration was to 
intrench their bodies from chance contact with the bodies of 
Nonconformists, I must have expressed my meaning very im- 
perfectly. Iwas thinking of the effect, rather than the purpose, 
—an effect which a recent case in Cornwall has, as I intimated, 
somewhat painfully forced upon our sight. I always study 
close compression when writing for space as valuable as yours, 
and I see that if I had used more words, I might easily have 
made my meaning more plain. 

In the ages in which consecration was a power, and wag 
inweaving itself with the system of the Church, of course 
there were no Nonconformists to intrench against. There 
was always a deep’ undertone of protest within the Church 
against the Church, which had its root in an enlightened 
conscience and in the Word of God. Indeed, we may say 
that this struggle of the truth with the Church which 
enshrined, but partially paralysed it, was the chronic agony of 
Christian Society. But to suppose that in those days con- 
secration was regarded as protective as against religious dis- 
sent of any sort would be dark ignorance indeed. But when 
in these days Churchmen and Nonconformists are already 
peacefully lying side by side in a cemetery, and a Bishop stirs 
himself vehemently to get a bit of it consecrated and marked off 
from the rest for the use of his own communion, I submit that 
the impression naturally produced is very much what I have 
described. 

The pleas for consecration which “ Episcopus” urges, in his 
kindly and courteous letter, I am already tolerably familar 
with, but they do not touch the heart of the difficulty. He 
asks—Why should we quarrel with them for consecrating some 
particular clods, to which they believe the principle of separation. 
to apply? I ask, in return, why should not Churchmen, now 
that the cemetery is taking the place of the churchyard, and can 
as perfectly protect the grave from violation, learn the lesson 
of the burial of their Lord, and consider that the grave is con- 
secrated by the Christian dead who lie in it? They would thus 
avoid the appearance of jealous exclusion, which is essentially 
un-Christian; and they would let brethren lie together as brethren 
in death, with a hope that they might learn to work together 
as brethren in life, in time. 

Into the legal aspect of the matter, Ido not venture to 
follow your correspondent. We Nonconformists believe that a 
Church established by law, is fettered by law; and to be told 
that certain Christian acts can only be done in certain places 
as ordained by law, does not tend to increase our reverence for 
a Church which in the discharge of its vital functions makes 
the dictum of the law so absolutely supreme. But on the 
subject of the sentiment of the matter, I am entirely at one 
with “Episcopus.” It is the fashion now to sneer at senti- 
ment. As well sneer at the flush on the cheek, the gleam 
in the eye, the play of the lips on a human countenance. 
It is like stripping the flesh from the bones of a human 
body, this divorce of the sentiment from the truth of 
Christianity. But it seems to me that we Nonconformists 
realise all that is valuable in this sentiment without the con- 
secration of the clods. We bury our dead with prayer; we 
commit them to the care of God; we have sacred associations 
with their resting-place, and we make the sepulchre sure. But 
our benediction rests, not on the clods, but on the dear remains 
that lie there, and which make our graveyards holy ground to 
us; while we do not kindle heart-burnings and angry passions, 
by keeping the folds of the Christian flock separate even in 
death, A sentiment taking a form which bears such fruits of 
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strife, is an un-Christian sentiment; and the consecration of 
the clods, however useful it may have been in the past, is in 
these days among the things which are decaying and waxing 
old, and ready to vanish away. 

I am so deeply persuaded of the efficacy of the fervent 
prayer of & righteous man, that I see very clearly, however 
blind I may be as to other matters, that doubt about the power 
of prayer is in no sense the real ground of my objection to the 
gonsecration of clods. And let me tell : Episcopus,” with all 
respect, that this attributing such un-Christian doubts and de- 
nials to those who may be honestly seeking to purge Christianity 
of the superstitions which have grown ronnd it, has a sad ten- 
dency to drive into unbelief those, at any rate, whose faith is 
not very firmly fixed on God. Iam at one with him about the 
efficacy of prayer, but I should probably differ with him as to 
the real value of official petitions about things which have no 
zeality bebiad them, and which minister to strife. I believe, too, 
with him in giving of thanks with our daily bread; but I have 
heard grace “said or sung,” on public and private occasions, 
after a fashion which could not add much sanctity to the feast. 
But as to prayer, I say,—Would God we had more of it, 
warm and living from the heart! I think that then we should 
recover the power with God and with man which we appear to 
have well-nigh lost, and should once more prevail. 

I cannot say that “ Episcopus,” though I thank him for 
answering my letter, has done much to make me appreciate 
etter the virtue of consecrated clods. And I am more than 
ever sure that if the scattered sections of the flock are to be 
drawn together in that unity for which the Saviour prayed, it 
must be on the basis of a truth which goes behind unreal dis- 
tinctions, and by means of a sentiment which is healthy, intelli- 
gent,and aglow with charity. Warmly thanking you for your 
kindness in sparing me space for these letters, I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Batpwin Browy. 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 





‘Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words on the unhappy 
Irish question ? Myself an Irishman, and in Holy Orders of the 
frish Church, I am yet, what is most rare in such a case, an 
earnest Liberal. Let me begin, then, by saying how strange, 
how very strange, is the long-continued misapprehension by 
almost every Englishman of the real point at issue. You talk 
of agrarian outrages, of the great land question, of denomina- 
tional education, and what not. ‘These all are, no doubt, 
elements (important, too, in their own way) in the question, but 
they do not touch the real, vital point. That point is, that the 
masses of the population are, to a man, disloyal at bottom. 
From indifference and antipathy, this feeling towards England 
exists in every possible phase, till it culminates in bitter hatred. 
That being so, you see at once why efforts at pacification fail. 
it is enough that they are English,—that they come from Eng- 
land. They are tainted,—they are doomed to certain failure. 
{do not defend or share this feeling, far from it. Yet, in view 
of all the circumstances of the case, it seems to me a feeling by 
no means unnatural or strange,—by no means one to be 
wondered at. 

Now, Sir, this being the case, various doctors come over to 
treat the unhappy patient (not an Irishman, by the way, among 
them), They live at the Castle, or, it may be, now and then 
take a flying trip into the wilds of the country. But what do 
they know of the real ailment? Almost nothing whatever; and 
80 that happens which always happens when a doctor treats 
for one malady a patient suffering from quite a different one. 
Let me add to the picture I have tried to draw of the feeling 
teward England of the Irish masses this, that I believe a great 
deal of passive disloyalty exists amongst the classes supposed 
to be loyal. Nowhere is there any love for England, nor any 
liking, even, of a hearty kind. Reared in the very midst of so- 
called loyal Irish Protestants, I can well recall that, as a child, 
I always thought and felt towards the English as towards a 
strange people. This feeling was unconscious; it was in the 
air I breathed. 

I could go on, but fear you would deny me space. I have 
already drawn a dark picture, but have to add one dark touch 
more,—that it seems as if the feelings of the Irish towards 
England had but grown in bitterness these last few years.—I 
am, Sir, &c., HIBERNICUS. 





MAHOMMEDAN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
(To THE EptTor oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—In your last number, there is a very able criticism upon 
the English scheme for Egyptian self-government, and a very 
interesting letter from Mr. Malcolm MacColl upon the inability 
of Mahommedan nations to govern themselves. It strikes me, 
knowing something of the state of affairs in Egypt, that the 
scheme proposed by Lord Granville for the future organisation 
of the Khedive’s dominions exactly meets the difficulty suggested 
by Mr. Malcolm MacColl. We do not leave the Egyptians to 
themselves. The question of the Mahommedan capacity for 
self-government would have been distinctly raised by our 
acceptance of Arabi’s programme. But this programme was 
not accepted, and the Egyptians were brought completely under 
European control by our English victories last summer. The 
great questions of debt-paying and judicial reform are now in 
safe hands. No mere native effort, in the new Legislative 
Council, can upset the strong administration which the 
Khedive has established, under European advice. England 
has provided his Highness with experienced officers, to com- 
mand his army and gendarmerie. The Custom House, the 
Post Office, and the Railways are directed by Englishmen of 
approved ability. Every great Department of State is more 
or less controlled by Europeans. The coastguard service, the 
lighthouses, and the Canal are all under European guidance, 
Then, too, there are the International Tribunals (with distin- 
guished foreign Judges), which give full security to foreign 
creditors, not only against the indebted Fellaheen, but against 
the Egyptian State itself. These things are important, in their 
bearing upon the nominal independence of any Egyptian 
Ministry. We English can well afford to keep as far as pos- 
sible in the background, and to give our ally the Khedive a fair 
chance of directing purely native affairs. We have so much 
power in the country, that we need not be anxious about mere 
names and outward forms. I think that though Lord Gran- 
ville’s cautious policy may make the English influence a little 
slower in filtering through to improve the condition of the 
Fellaheen, yet that if we thereby avoid grave European compli- 
cations, it is our positive duty to wait. We Europeans, doubt- 
less, owe it to our national honour to make Egypt happier and 
better in the long-run for our presence upon Egyptian soil. But 
this progress, so much to be desired, will surely, if slowly, follow 
upon what has already been established. The old oppression, the 
severe exactions, and cruel beatings of former days cannot be con- 
tinued under a system of police officered by Englishmen. There is 
certainly much yet to do; but we are bound to deal fairly by 
the Khedive, and bound to step very carefully in reforming a 
country where the foreign, non-English, population is so power- 
ful. This foreign population has an immeuse capital invested 
in farms and factories, in hotels and warehouses, besides the 
better known and less sympathetic claims of the village money- 
lenders. These foreigners are secured in their various rights by 
our English victories, and so long as the directing influence of 
England is prudently kept in the background, they will be con- 
tent to let us rule. But they will not so easily tolerate our 
avowed authority, and Lord Granville has adopted the only 
possible plan for giving Egypt a fair chance of improvement, 
without risking a great war on that account.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, £.C., January 30th. J. Hitary SKINNER. 


[Mr. Skinner is entitled to be heard, but where, when the 
troops have gone, is his guarantee for anything, even the lives 
of the Europeans? Why should Egyptian Sepoys not kill 
officers, like Indian Sepoys ?—Ep. Spectator] 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—What wonderfully short memories we have! That story 
about Prince Bismarck being prevented from whistling in Hull 
on a Sunday, and in consequence proceeding to get into the fire 
from the frying-pan by taking steamer to Edinburgh, which, as 
telegraphed to the Standard from Berlin, has been so much 
criticised this week, by the Pall Mall Gazette and other journals, 
was told at a Versailles dinner-party in the autumn of 1870. 
It will be found at p. 222 of the English translation of Dr. 
Moritz Busch’s famous “ Bismarck in the Franco-German War,” 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.””] 

Sir,—Your statistics of the Society of Friends, quoted from the 
Times, ave, no doubt, correct. I have not the Irish returns before 
me, and so cannot check them with official documents, but your 
belief that a majority of the 17,977 members reside in Ireland is 
very far from being correct. In the official return published 
last May, the number of members in England and Scotland is 
reported as 15,113, of whom 192 only were in Scotland, leaving, 
if the figures you quote are correct, 2,864 Irish residents. Of 
the 5,700 attenders of meetings not in membership, 5,084 are 
English and Scotch, leaving 616 Irish. 

The list of Quaker Knights should have included the name 
of Mr. Justice Fry, who, as well as the other persons you mention, 
are regular members.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Memper or tue Society oF FRrrenps. 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In a review of my book on “ Animal Intelligence,” which 
appeared in the Spectator two or three months ago, it was 
alleged that in the course of the book I had made three mis- 
statements of fact concerning the habits of animals. In reply- 
ing to that review I explained that, being then out of the region 
of libraries, I was unable to test the accuracy of my critic’s 
allegations. I have now looked up the three points in question. 
The first I find to have been a printer’s error, concerning a well- 
known fact, which I failed to observe in the proof. For the 
other two I find I had good authority, so I will ask you to 
publish this letter, in order that your reviewer may in future 
learn to adopt a less dogmatic tone when, without taking the 
trouble to inquire into a subject, he accuses an author of 
inaccuracy. 

Your reviewer says, “ Female ostriches take no part in ‘the 
duty of incubation’ (i.c.,do not assist the male); and wood- 
peckers certainly do not ‘carefully carry away the chips’ when 
they cut their holes in trees.” Now, concerning the ostriches, 
I find that my authorities were Mr. J. E. Harting and Mr. E. 
B. Biggar. The former, in his exhaustive work on ostriches, 
written in conjunction with Mr. J. D. Mosenthal (1877), states 
very explicitly that the female bird assists the male in the pro- 
cess of incubation (p. 41); and, without reference to this work; 
the statement is corroborated in detail by Mr. Biggar, who 
three years later published in the Field (August 21st, 1880), 
the observations which he had made on the habits of ostriches 
in the large ostrich farms of the Cape Colony. It is needless 
to occupy your space with quotations from these authorities ; it 
is enough to say that their statements with reference to this 
point are as distinct as it is possible for statements to be, and 
therefore that in view of them I did not doubt, and do not doubt, 
that the evidence which such testimony supplies concerning the 
habits of ostriches in a state of nature is more trustworthy than 
that which was furnished by the observations made at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent’s Park, to which reference is made by 
Mr. Darwin in his“ Descent of Man” (1874, pp. 478-9), and which, 
no doubt, your reviewer had in mind when he so confidently 
accused me of inaccuracy. Moreover, Mr. Nicols, in his recently 
published “ Zoological Notes,” also states that the hen bird 
assists the cock to hatch the eggs; and on my writing to him 
to ask whether he had witnessed the fact, he answers that 
although he has not done so himself, a well-educated friend, 
“who passed some time in visiting ostrich farms in South 
Africa,” had done so; and in answer to his express inquiry on 
the subject wrote, “that the female took part in the task, 
though not nearly to so great an extent as the male,” adding 
that he was surprised to hear there should be any question 
about a fact so well known to the ostrich farmers. Clearly, 
therefore, your reviewer is not acquainted with any of the more 
recent literature upon the habits of these birds. 

Concerning the woodpeckers, my authority was Couch, who 
writes in his ‘Illustrations of Instinct” (p. 259) :—“ Many 
birds will carefully remove mutings of the young from the 
neighbourhood of their nests...... and the woodpecker 
(Picus viridis) and the marsh tit (Parus palustris), in par- 
ticular, are at pains to remove even the chips which are 
made in excavating the cavities where the nests are placed.” 
The copy of Couch which I happen to possess is one that 
was lent me by the late Mr. Darwin, and this passage, besides 
being strongly marked by him, is also the subject of a manu- 
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script note, which shows that he accepted the statement as: 
sufficient evidence of the fact. Indeed, the only place where I 
have been able to find that it is disputed is in the new edition, 
of “Yarrell’s British Birds,” where there is a foot-note sayin 
that the writer has never himself observed the habit. But 
clearly, the negative testimony of this writer is not sufficient pee 
justify your reviewer in dogmatically contradicting the positive. 
testimony of such a naturalist as Couch.—I am, Sir, &., 
London, January 18th. Grorce J. Romangs, 


[Our reviewer requests us to append the following remarks, 
—Ep. Spectator :—“ First, as to the ostrich. The passage- 
in Mr. Harting’s book is based on the statement of Le. 
Vaillant, whose assertions, except when confirmed by 
later experience, are justly discredited by the best. 
informed naturalists of the present day, as he was notori- 
ously so often unworthy of belief. Dr. Sclater, writing on 
the subject nearly twenty years ago, wholly disregards them, 
and says (“Proc. Zool. Soc.,” 1863, p. 233):—“I shall not 
repeat the numerous stories that are universally current re. 
specting the reproduction of the ostrich,..... But we now 
know with certainty from the observations of M. Noel Suchet,, 
Director of the Zoological Garden at Marseilles, that the 
normal habits of the ostrich do not differ materially from those 
of its allies of the same family.” He then goes on to give the 
substance of these observations, which may be seen at length 
in the Revue de Zoologie and elsewhere, made “in a quiet en- 
closure near Marseilles” (and not in the Regent’s Park, as Mr, 
Romanes seems to imagine), to the effect that both sexes made- 
the nest, and that after the female had laid, “ the male took up 
his position on the eggs, and the young birds were hatched.” 
Mr. Biggar’s article contains the following sentence :—* Con- 
trary to what has been usually understood, and what is still 
stated even in colonial accounts, the cock-bird sits at night, not 
the hen.” Itis true that he speaks, though apparently not 
from his own observation, of the hen’s taking part in incubation 
by day-time, and I give Mr, Romanes the benefit of that evid- 
ence; but it seems to me more than possible that it rests simply- 
on a survival of the old belief. As to Mr. Nicols’s book, it has 
appeared since my article was written, and therefore I could not 
have been acquainted with it; but had I known it, what he says 
does not alter the case, for he adduces no new evidence, 
But to be quite fair, and I am sure I have no wish to be other- 
wise, I think that the generalisation from M. Suquet’s (for that 
is, I believe, his real name) single observation may have been 
hasty. I learn that in 1870 there was a joint and successful 
incubation by a male and female ostrich in the Zoological Garden 
at Florence, and moreover, that Andersson, whose accuracy I 
cannot doubt, has asserted that both sexes assist in hatching the- 
eggs; but the passage which Andersson quotes from Thunberg 
will befound in the original not to imply that the hen ostrich which 
the latter encountered at her nest was engaged in incubation. I 
would, however, point out the essential difference between evidence 
of this kind and that on which Mr, Romanes has based his state- 
ment; the one is the direct testimony of competent witnesses, 
the other the traditional impression of opinion. ' 

Next, as to the woodpecker. Couch was dcenbtless quoting 
Yarrell’s early statement, disregarding, however, the prudent 
“it is said” with which that cautious naturalist prefaced 
an old story, the origin of which it is needless here to 
trace. Couch himself could scarcely have had an oppor- 
tunity of confirming it by his own observation, for, as his 
biographer tells us, he rarely quitted his home, which was in a 
part of Cornwall destitute of trees, and therefore of woodpeckers. 
But if Mr. Romanes would only look at a green woodpecker’s 
nest himself, his doubts would cease. Meanwhile, he might 
refer to what Naumann, the best of .German field ornitho- 
logists, has written; or to that excellent observer's, Mr. 
Harley’s, notes furnished to Macgillivray, stating,—* Some 
authors, in their history of this bird, speak of its carrying away 
the chips from the foot of the tree in which it has been pre- 
paring a place for its offspring ; but, although such may be the 
case, I have never, after a very minute search, seen either male 
or female removing the chips, which, on the contrary, I have 
always found in profusion near their holes.” Mr. Romanes may 
also like to know that in Sweden the black woodpecker is known 
by a name meaning “chip-crow,” from this very habit; and if 
he will look to Mr. Simpson's account in “The Ibis” of that bird’s 
nidification, he will find that accurate observer saying :—‘‘ Chips, 
some of them half-an-inch in length, lay plentifully at the foot 
of the tree, giving the ground the appearance of the floor of a 
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carpenter's workshop.” Finally, Mr. Romanes is hardly 
fair when he speaks of “the negative evidence” of Yarrell’s 
editor, for that writer positively stated that “he has always 
found the easiest way of discovering a [green woodpecker’s | nest 
is by observing the foot of each tree in the presumed locality, 
that which contains it being invariably recognisable by the 
chips strewn on the ground.” Mr. Romanes, it is clear, has as 
yet little experience of the persistency with which old errors 
are maintained, even by the writers of the most modern 
books on natural history—Tuz Reviewer or ‘ Anima. 


INTELLIGENCE.’ ”’ 


SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SprcraTorR.”’] 

§1,—There are few, if any, no- living who can speak to having 
qritnessed the amazing instance of precocity exhibited by Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton as a child. When about nine years 
old, I was taken by my father to the house of his old friend 
“ Archy Hamilton,” William’s father, in Dominick Street, 
Dublin for an evening tea. The son, William, was brought in, to 
show off the progress he had made, not only in languages, but in 
the facility with which he could read the characters, Greek and 
Hebrew especially, however placed before him. The Hebrew 
Psalter, placed upside-down, was read with as much ease as if it 
were in its right position before him. 

Later on in life, when Astronomer-Royal, evenings were spent 
with him at the Observatory, Dunsink, near Dublin, where his 
chief pleasure consisted in inviting us up to the meridian to 
view the stars, and this with a simplicity of manner that was 
charming, and with a total unconsciousness of his marvellous 
intellectual powers. I was led to understand, when first we 
met, that he and I were born on the same day, month, and year; 
but I find from the book you have reviewed that he had the 
start of me by three days, while I have laboured ever since with 
the disadvantage, on my side, of not having been born under the 
same horoscope with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, January 29th. 





Witiram Bioop. 








ART. 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last week there died in Paris, at the age of fifty, Gustave Doré, - 


the most fertile and vivid designer that the world has ever 
known, and an artist who was probably more widely famous 
than any of his contemporaries. For this last there were good 
reasons, since his best work was done for the purpose of book 
illustration, and in that easily portable form found its way into 
the remotest corners of Europe. ‘To say that as an illustrator 
no artist has in any way approached his fame, is scarcely to put 
the matter with sufficient strength. It would be more accurate 
to say that the enormous range and variety of his work place 
him entirely in a rank by himself, wherein we have to compare 
him, not with this artist or with that, but with all those who 
have attempted to depict the intellectual ideas of others. We 
should probably be within the mark if we asserted that, in the 
twenty years during which Doré was chiefly engaged in work 
for the publishers, he produced more designs than all his country- 
men put together, and of the enormous majority of these works it 
may be confidenily asserted, that whatever be their shortcomings, 
they possess power, originality, and vivid imagination. Ithas been 
said with justice that in a matter such as this of illustrating, 
the mere quantity of the work produced prohibits us from 
criticising with extreme severity minute, individual errors. 
No one man, for instance, could be expected to illustrate per- 
fectly such a poem as “The Inferno,” or such a book as the 
Bible; the range of ideas is too vast, the number and complexity 
of the personages and circumstances are too tremendous, to 
admit of perfect reproduction by a single mind and hand. 
And therefore it is the almost universal custom in England 
to employ upon such works a variety of artists, who will supply 
in variety what they lose in unity; whose powers will, in fact, 
supplement one another. But Doré attempted (and in the main 
succeeded) in carrying the whole artistic burden upon his own 
broad shoulders; and where another man would have sent two 
or three designs, he sent two or three hundred,—we might 
almost say, two or three thousand. If he did not render 
his author’s ideas with uniform success, he is at least en- 
titled to this praise,—that in some way or another he ren- 
dered them all; he shrank from no difficulty of subject, how- 








ever great, and grudged no labour, however wearisome. An 
artist who, by the time he is thirty, has published forty-four 
thousand designs on subjects of every imaginable kind, has 
earned a right to be judged by the general quality of his work, 
and the general success or failure which he has shown in enter- 
ing into the ideas of hisauthors. To demand from such a one a 
scrupulous delicacy of execution, or an entire freedom from 
inaccuracies of any kind, is alike futile and unjust. What 
we are entitled to ask is, that he should justify his comprehen- 
siveness by throwing new light upon all the subjects he treats of ; 
that he should prove himself capable of entering into the spirit 
of his author, and that his work should not fall below a certain 
fair average of executive skill and intellectual insight. On the 
whole, Doré fulfilled these conditions, and even exceeded them. 
His woodcuts have, besides, the merit of telling their story intelli- 
gibly and strongly, and with an amount of weird fancy and super- 
abundant life, such as renders them as original in character as 
the work in which they are placed. And it is a strange proof of 
the power of the young French artist, that he was able to give 
to his designs for such works as “The Inferno” and “Don 
Quixote” sufficient character and imagination to make them 
take their place by the side of the text, as it were, less than 
in subordination thereto. For in looking at books which Doré 
has illustrated, one is somehow almost obliged to take the illus- 
trations into serious consideration; and it is impossible to help 
feeling that they are, even when most extravagant and un- 
natural, works of genius, as opposed to works of manufacture. 
When we consider that the young artist was doing these wood- 
drawings at an average rate of production of eight a day (for he 
could hardly have begun publishing designs before he was 
fifteen, and at thirty, as we have said, he had published 44,000), 
the only feeling with regard to their shortcomings is one of 
wonder that they could be as perfect as they are. The rate of 
production seems incredible. 


An analysis of M. Doré’s art would take far more space than 
is at our command, and for such, should the subject be one 
which interests our readers, we may refer them to an elaborate 
and most detailed article by Mr. P. G. Hamerton, published in 
the Fine Arts Quarterly Review (1865). We shall only endeavour 
here to touch upon one or two of the artist’s most characteristic 
points. One of the most notable of these was the absence in his art 
of all quality of gentleness, an absence which may be considered 
absolute, for where he strives to be gentle, he only succeeds in 
being weak, and his tenderness is either ludicrous or childish. 
Of humour which is not fun, but grim and rather savage in its 
intention, he has a great store, and at the point where comedy 
touches burlesque he is also powerful. But of fun such as it 
is understood in England, our artist shows no trace; his 
laughter is either coarse, with Rabelais, or mocking, with 
Voltaire,—there is an absinthe flavour in his simplest jokes. 
His three finest works are the “ Contes Drolatiques” (Balzac), 
the “Don Quixote,” and “The Inferno,” and illustrations to 
these remarks of ours may be found throughout these books. 
His laughter, indeed, has little human good-fellowship,—it 
scarcely seems to come from a man of the same race as our- 
selves. But perhaps its least human quality is neither its 
scorn nor its cruelty, but a strain of exaggeration such as that 
which produces the great pasteboard heads which we see at 
Christmas pantomimes. We never feel quite sure that there 
is any real personality behind the outside appearance of 
Doré’s heroes and heroines. They are beings of no human 
race transplanted from the land of “ Erewhon;” and this 
impression is probably deepened by finding that their creator 
cares little or nothing what becomes of them. He stabs, or 
slashes, or drowns them, with little ceremony and no remorse, in 
his pictures, as Mr. Hamerton truly says, “ heads fly about like 
tennis-balls,” to which we may add that legs, arms, and bodies 
follow their example; and there is one particularly horrible 
drawing, we remember, in which a man who has been cut in half 
is raising himself upon his bended arms, apparently to see 
what has become of the lower portion of his body. We 
have mentioned this, because it lies at the root of Doré’s short- 
comings, and of many of his merits. His genius was one 
which showed an indifference to suffering such as could 
scarcely be paralleled in the history of Art; he revelled in 
the horrible, and conceptions of Dauate’s which appear to most 
readers almost unbearable even in words, were elaborated 
by him into designs in which no detail of their horror 
was omitted. No doubt the painter was cruel by temper, and 
occasionally even ferocious in his cruelty, and this failing 
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underlies all his work. His sympathies were with the “big 
battalions,” and in some ways he might be called the Carlyle of 
Artists. But he was only an irreverent Carlyle at the best of 
times; he believed in nothing except himself. His vanity and 
his power seem to have been almost equal, indeed probably 
the one could not have existed without the other. At all events, 
he could never have done half the work he did, had he been able 
to see his own shortcomings. As a painter, he was, in France, 
where they understand painting, frankly a failure. And his 
power in sculpture, though real, consisted in ignoring rather 
than fulfilling all the accepted requirements of the art. In fact, 
his sculpture is illustration in the round, just as his designs are 
illustrations in the flat. And though London, with its customary 
ignorance of Art, sustained for ten years, and does sustain to this 
day, a Doré Gallery, it would be difficult to find a single person 
of cultivated judgment who regards his pictures otherwise than 
as great scenic representations. The art of painting he never 
mastered, did not perhaps give it even the “ huit jours ” which 
Ingrés said it required. The art of drawing, in which he might 
probably have excelled, he grew to disregard, from the fact of 
habitually exaggerating all the details of his designs. It were 
easy to pick out some of his illustrations in which all the rela- 
tive proportions are entirely wrong,—in which, evidently, the 
artist has never stopped to consider them. What will be his 
place in the future? Itis very hard to say. He had a wider 
imaginative range in all subjects where the gloomy, the terri- 
ble, the fantastic, or the extravagant played leading parts, than 
any living artist, and probably than any artist who ever did 
or will live. But his power is singularly unsympathetic, his 
conceptions are too uniformly unreal not to forfeit much of their 
power, and for the delineation of the simpler aspects of humanity 
he shows no capability. In fact, out of his fifty thousand 
designs, Doré has not left us a single beautiful picture. 








BOOKS. 


—@——— 
MISS GORDON CUMMING’S FIRE FOUNTAINS OF 
HAWAIL* 

Tne nineteenth century will certainly be able to boast, among 
other products of its inquiring genius, of the group of lady 
travellers whose adventurous careers have recently been re- 
corded by an appreciative admirer of the courage and patience 
with which they have fronted the perils and endured the dis- 
comforts of travel in the remotest corners of the globe. Miss 
Gordon Cumming is by no means the least conspicuous member 
of the group in question, comprising names so well known as 
those of Miss Ida Pfeiffer, Lady Hester Stanhope, and Miss 
Bird, and abundantly displays in these volumes the ease and 
strength which have characterised her previous narratives. 
She possesses the rare power of being at once graphic and true. 
She rather, indeed, prefers, on the whole, to lag a half-tone or so 
behind, than to be in advance of Nature, and her readers feel a 
pleasant assuredness that they are not being deluded by fine 
words into an acceptance of a counterfeit for a reality. Yet 
she is no mere word-photographer, and never fails to combine 
with her descriptions that subtle human element which distin- 
guishes the artist from the savant. We can safely say that 
Hawaii, which has been so often described by previous writers, 
will less easily bear description hereafter. The autotype illus- 
trations, we feel constrained to add, do not by any means rise 
to the level of the text in picturesqueness and clearness. 

To Miss Cumming, as to her predecessors, the principal attrac- 
tion of the Sandwich Isles was the volcanic district of Hawaii, the 
largest and southernmost of the eight islands which form the 
realm of our recent amiable visitor, King Kalakaua. Here, on 
the grandest scale, the cosmical energy developed when the 
nebulous mass, torn off from some parent agglomeration and cast 
spinning into space, was condensed, some fifty or sixty thousand 
millenniums ago, into the solider globe of our earth, still displays 
itself in phenomena rivalling the tremendous cataclysms which 
have scarred, pitted, and seamed the surface of the moon. Miss 
Cumming’s first view of Kilauea, even of the famous inner 
crater, Halemaumau, was a disappointing one, and for scenic 
effect, she declared it inferior to a great conflagration. A 
day or two’s patience, however, was duly rewarded :— 

“Last night was Hallowe’en, the great fire-festival of our ancestors, 





* Fire Fountains: the Kingdom of Hawaii, its Volcanoes and the History of its 
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and here it has been celebrated in right royal style, for the fire 
spirits have broken loose, and are holding high revel. The flow is 
increasing rapidly, and is magnificent. The fire has burst out at 80 
many points together that it has formed a new lake in the outer 
crater, in which fire-jets are spouting, molten lava thrown high in 
mid-air, great masses of red-hot solid lava being tossed to a height of 
from 49 ft. to 50 ft., while from the overfl owing rim or from Weak 
points in the sides of the lake basin flow rivers of lava, forming a 
network of living, rushing fire, covering fully two square miles of the. 
very ground over which I was walking only two days ago. It ig 
scene of marvellous beanty, and is inexpressibly fascinating. From 
the edge of the crater wall I have watched each stage in the growth of 
this strange new lake, I have seen it graduaily rise higher and higher 
till at last it overflowed in glowing streams, like rivers of golden syrup, 
but brighter far, and of indescribable colour. The centre of the lake ig 
oftenest of a silvery-grey, only crossed by zigzag lines of flame-colour 
and deep rosy-red ; but all round its shores it is continually surging 
and upheaving great crested bi'lows, which break in fiery surf, and 
toss up clouds of fire-spray. Sometimes the whole lake appears ta 
be in a tremendous commotion, heaving and trembling, as if acting 
obedient to some pressure from the furnace below.” 

Of Mauna Loa, Miss Cumming did not attempt the ascens, 
under the impression that it was not worth while to climb». 
10,000 feet above Kilauea to see nothing more than what was 
to be seen in the lower crater. Miss Bird’s greater faith, how- 
ever, was rewarded by the magniticent spectacle of a fountain 
of living fire, a glorious incandescence attaining at times a 
height of 600 feet, and glowing with the intense yellow of 
liquid gold. In 1852, a light like that of a solitary star burst 
out with amazing splendour 4,000 feet below the summit. For 
twenty days and nights it threw and sustained a column 
of liquid fire 700 feet high, and 200 to 300 feet in diameter, 
“The descending showers,” adds Miss Cumming, quoting Mr, 
Coan, “ formed a cataract of fire upon the rim of the crater, and 
the molten flood of millions of tons of sparkling lava rolled down 
the mountain in a deep broad river, at the rate of, probably, 
ten miles an hour.” In 1840 a stream of lava issued from its 
flanks three miles wide, and fell into the sea near Hilo, “ leare 
ing a basaltic precipice about fifty feet in height, and forming a 
magnificent fire-cataract about a mile in width...... 
intense was the glare, that at places forty miles distant fine 

print could be read all night by its fiery glow.” 

But after all, volcanic phenomena on a grand scale dety 
description. No words can, with any approach to adequateness, 
paint a Niagara of fire, or a Mississippi of molten, glowing 
rock, or a fusion-fountain 800 feet high. Such tremendous 
displays of the interior forces of our globe must be seen to be 
realised, even in part; once seen, no language is needed to 
recall their terrible sublimity. For ourselves, we confess that 
the chapters of Miss Cumming’s book which have given us the 
greatest pleasure are those dealing with the past fortunes 
and present condition of the Hawaiian people. To this 
portion of her subject the second volume is entirely devoted, 
and the treatment is as full as it is sympathetic. Like the 
Japanese, and much more completely than the Japanese, the 
Hawaiians within less than a decade accomplished a complete 
revolution, not only in their polity, but in their religion, aud 
even in the form of their society. On the death of Kamehameha 
the Great, his successor, after consultation with the principal 
chiefs, publicly and ostentatiously broke through the system of 
tabu, which for countless generations had held the Hawaiians, 
in common with other Polynesian peoples, enthralled in an 
oppressive, and visibly useless bondage. ‘The high Priest 
of the War God luckily sided with the King, and con- 
curred in the abolition of idolatry, as well as of tabu. The 
heroic defiance of Pélé, the dread Goddess of the Volcanoes, by 
Kapiolani, a high “chiefess,” was in very truth “a grand, 
brave deed,” well worthy of the glowing record Miss Cumming 
has given of it. The Conservative party took up arms in 
defence of the deposed gods, and the question of light against 
darkness was fought out on the shores of Hawaii in Novembes, 
1819, when tabu, priestcraft, and idolatry perished for ever out 
of the land. With this reform, unexampled in the rapidity of 
its accomplishment and the practical universality of its accept- 
ance, the foreigner had nothing to do; for the terrible moral 
disorganisation that supervened, the rowdy sailors and strangers 
that infested Honolulu were, on the other hand, in great mea- 
sure responsible. Meanwhile, however, the means of deliverance 
had been shaping themselves, in the person of a “ dark-skinned 
lad,” whom some Yale students found crying on a door-step, and 
who turned out to be a poor, deserted, Hawaiian boy. He was 
properly cared for, and grew up to be a fervent Christian- 
Death overtook him before he could carry the Gospel to his 
countrymen ; but the task was taken up by worthy hands, 
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and in 1819, the very year of the revolution, a band of American 
Missionaries sailed for Hawaii. 

The story of their struggles and eventual success is one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of Hawaii, the pleasanter 
to dwell upon, because from the days of Captain Cook up to quite 
a recent period, the little insular kingdom has had but little reason 
to bless foreigners. Even the great navigator’s treatmeat of the 
islanders, who received him with every courtesy, believing him 
indeed, to be a god—a dignity which he seems to have accepted 
with great complacency—was harsh and tyrannical, and fully 
explains, if it does not justify, according to the only code of ethics 
with which the Hawaiians could then be acquainted, the manner of 
his death. The French, the Americans, and the English vied with 
each other in oppressive and ungenerous treatment of this poor 
and dwindling people, until Admiral Thomas, on July 31st, 1843 
—the 4th of July of Hawaii—formally established and acknow- 
ledged Hawaiian independence. The gradual dying-out of the 
native population is a curious and not easily explicable fact. 
Since the visit of Captain Cook, it has dwindled from 400,000 to 
50,000 in 1872, and the process is said to continue. It is quite 
possible that the apparently trivial circumstance of ceasing to 
oil the body, since the habit of wearing cotton dresses has 
become established, in a wet and changeable climate, where very 
different temperatures obtain at different heights, has not a 
little to do with the great mortality. In adopting European 
modes of life, again, the islanders are exposed to risks which the 
lives of their forefathers have not fitted them to meet, and that 
this may be an efficient cause is shown by the fact that half- 
castes display much more tenacity of life than the pure-blood 
natives. Let us hope that the name of the heiress-apparent 
may be an omen of greater longevity to the race. She is H.R.H. 
the Princess Victoria - Kawekira- Kaiulani- Lunalilo- Kalaui- 
nuiahi-lapa-lapa. 





MODERN LANDSCAPE.* 
At a time of the year such as the present, when the most 
general prospect which a Londoner beholds is one uniform 
yellow expanse of fog, a book upon modern landscape full of 
illustrations of summer skies and bright sunshine comes as a 
pleasant reminder that there are better seasons of the year than 
this dull February. We even feel tempted to forgive the book 
for its “ edition of luxury ” form, and to think that the import- 
ance of the fact it impresses upon us is a fair reason for card- 
board-like paper, gorgeous binding, and scarcity of text. We 
say scarcity, because though the book is a large and somewhat 
heavy folio, the print within it is only equivalent in length to 
an article in a monthly review, and is, indeed, of the same char- 
acter. We must, however, do Mr. Comyns Carr the justice to 
say that if he has nothing that is very new to tell us about 
Titian and Diirer, Claude and Turner, Gainsborough and 
Chrome, Daubigny and Rousseau, Corot and Millet, Cox and 
De Wint, Millais and Lawson, he, at all events, talks quietly 
and easily about them and their works, without much affecta- 
tion, and with considerable knowledge of their more evident 
peculiarities. The unreal tone which characterised this 
gentleman’s first writings upon art, has,in a great measure, 
passed away, and been succeeded by a criticism which is 
sober and painstaking, even if it be wanting in originality ; 
and it is something gained, at all events, to be as intelligi- 
ble and plain-spoken as Mr. Carr is in this work, after 
having lingered so long in the land of “coloured silences,” 
where “perfect women, with their feet on perfect flowers, 
passed across his fancy as in twilight.” But we may at once 
say that this essay on modern landscape adds nothing. to the 
literature of the subject. It is a pleasantly-written sketch of 
some landscape-painters, but it has not much consistency or mean- 
ing, if takenasawhole. The reader will wonder, perhaps, at the 
preponderance of the illustrations, and at the fact that there is 
no special reference to them throughout the text. The reason 
is, probably, that the whole book is, as is so often the case 
with éditions de luxe, a compilation from the pages of 
the French periodical L’Art, of which Mr. Comyns Carr 
is the English director. If we mistake not, all, or nearly 
all, of these etchings and woodcuts have appeared pre- 
viously in the magazine referred to, and very possibly 
Mr. Carr’s essay was also first published in the same 
place. However, we may be mistaken in this, as there is no 
hint at republication given on the title-page, which surely 
should have been done, if both the text and its illustrations 
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were reprinted from the magazine. The illustrations are very 
unequal in merit, but have nearly all the advantage of being re- 
productions of good pictures; and as several of the etchings: 
and many of the woodcuts are concerned with the work of 
French landscape-painters, they will probably be new to most 
English readers. Even to thorough picture-lovers, the works 
of Corot, Rousseau, and Daubigny are comparatively little 
known out of the country in which they were executed; and of 
the less distinguished members of the school, not even the 
names are generally remembered. These painters did not form 
a school, in the ordinary sense of the word, for each was working 
in a manner individual, original, and personal to himself; but 
there were certain characteristics of feeling and intention which 
were alike in all, and the practice was alike at least in this,— 
that having been acquainted with the traditions of the schools, 
it was not content with them, but erdeavoured to form a 
tradition for itself. That in this effort, 11 was, after a desperate 
struggle, successful, and that from the work of these men 
sprang the most vital school of French landscape painting, is 
now tolerably well known, even in England, but few know how 
hard was the fight for mere existence of these artists. There 
is, perhaps, no sadder, certainly no sterner, chapter in the 
history of Art, than that which narrates the story of Millet’s life. 
This is not the place to tell it, but as evidencing the temper of 
the man toward his art, the following quotation from one of 
his letters to Alfred Sensier has special interest :— 

“ But to tell you the truth, the peasant subjects suit my tempera- 
ment best; for I must confess, even if you think me a Socialist, that 
the human side of art is what touches me most; and if I could only 
do what I like, or at least attempt it, I should do nothing that was 
not an impression from nature, either in landscape or figures. The 
gay side never shows itself to me. I don’t know where it is. I have 
never seen it. ‘The gayest thing I know is the calm, the silence, 
which is so sweet, either in the forest or in the cultivated land,— 
whether the land be good for culture, or not. You will admit that 
it is always very dreamy, and a sad dream, though often very 
delicious. You are sitting under a tree, enjoying all the comfort and 
quiet of which you are capable; you see come from a narrow path a poor 
figure, loaded with faggots. The unexpected and always surprising 
way in which this figure strikes you, instantly reminds you of the- 
common and melancholy lot of humanity,—weariness. It is always; 
like the impression of La Fontaine’s ‘ Woodcutter’ in the fable :— 


* What pleasure has he had since the day of his birth? 
Who so poor as he in the whole wide earth ?’ 


Sometimes, in places where the land is sterile, you see figures hoeing 
and digging. From time to time, one raises himself, and straighteus 
his back, as they call it, wiping his forehead with the back of his 
hand. ‘Thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy brow.’ Is this 
the gay, jovial work some people would have us believe in? But, 
nevertheless, it is, to me, true humanity and great poetry !” 

This letter gives us the key-note to Millet’s art, and to the 
fascination it has for thoughtful people. His painting enforced 
certain sadly simple truths, with which half mankind are 
bitterly acquainted. A peasant himself by birth and training, 
he felt for and with the peasants, not with the pity of a superior, 
but the friendship of an equal; and so it is that there 
came from his hand and heart those pathetically truthful and 
pathetically lovely pictures which have made his name famous. 
Here in England we shirk all truths which we cannot remedy. 
The upper classes must not be made uncomfortable by the too: 
vivid representation of the sorrows and sufferings of those be- 
neath them in the social scale. And so our peasants are bluff, 
sturdy, honest men, with money in their pockets, and a smile 
upon their broad faces, who carry a rosy child with one hand, 
while they lift a mug of beer with the other! So at least 
our artists tell us. There is literally not a man in England 
who dares to tell us pictorially the truth about a London 
“rough,” or a Wiltshire labourer, in the way Millet told the 
truth about French peasants. And it is little to be wondered 
at that there was at first a wild outcry even in France against 
one who spoke so violently and so unmistakeably of such un- 
pleasant matters. Had Frederick Walker once seen the truth 
about the “ people” as Millet saw it, we might, perhaps, have 
had equally grand pictures, for he had an equal sense 
of beauty with the French painter, and, probably (though 
it was never developed), almost as much tragic power. 


But this is a subject on which we must not dwell, but 
conclude with a few words upon the chief illustrations 
here. The worst etching is the one of Corot, which gives 
not the faintest idea of his beauty; the best is that from the 
Theodore Rousseau etched by Chauvel. But in truth, none of 
these are first-rate, nor are they so much etchings in all their 
essential qualities as engravings. The worst of etchings which 
attempt to reproduce oil pictures, is that the qualities of spon- 
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taneity and freshness, which are amongst the chief charms of 
good etching, are scarcely to be preserved, and the defects of 
the process, especially in the rendering of subtle tones of colour 
‘and gradations of distance, show very clearly. We are apt to 
get, in an etching which reproduces an oil landscape, a picture 
in which the foreground has to be unduly forced in light and 
shade, in order to get all the gradations possible between it and 
the extreme distance. The truth is, that the mechanical defects 
of the process unfit it for such work, and it requires one who 
has spent his whole life at the business to overcome these short- 
comings, and even when they are overcome it is at a loss of the 
very things which etching should preserve. Of the woodcuts, we 
can only say that they are very unequal; some are good, some 
indifferent, and some bad, but on the whole, they are up to the 
usual average. Now, however, that the English public see what 
quality and number of woodcuts can be given in a monthly 
periodical for a shilling, it may be doubted whether they will 
not soon insist upon having at least as high an average for the 
illustrations of expensive books. 





TWO ON A TOWER.* 

As a general rule, we hold a reviewer is scarcely justified in 
revealing the purport of any work of fiction upon which he 
writes. His opinion should be given in such a way as not to 
destroy the interest of the book for those who read it subse- 
quently to his criticism; in fact, the author should be left to 
tell his story himself, and not have it compressed into half-a- 
dozen sentences. But there are exceptions to this, as to all 
other rules, and we intend to make an exception here. Mr. 
Hardy is an author who has given us,as he has given most 
of his readers, great pleasure in several of his books. His 
fiction is distinguished by an originality and a power which 
remove him from the ordinary herd of novel-writers, 
and in his best works he bestows an amount of at- 
tention upon the subordinate characters and the local 
surroundings of his tales such as we can scarcely parallel 
amongst living writers. Without entering into any description 
of his general merits, of which we have often spoken, and which 
are, by this time, quite familiar to most of our readers, we say 
at once that, in return for much pleasant reading at his hands, 
we consider the greatest kindness we can show him in the 
review of Two on a Tower is to tell its story in plain words. If 
that story so told should prevent any of Mr. Hardy’s admirers 
from reading the book itself, we think the author will have 
every reason to be grateful to us. 

Here, then, first of all, is the story:—The Lady Viviette 
Constantine is fair to see, and has an unkind and jealous 
husband, who indulges his jealousy by going to Africa lion- 
hunting, and leaving her shut up in a lonely country house, 
pledged to go to no amusement ere he returns. The lady grows 
solitary and bored, not unnaturally, and for very lack of some- 
thing to do, ascends to the top of a tower, which stands in the 
midst of a ploughed field upon her estate. Arrived at the top 
of this monument, she discovers a youthful philosopher, with a 
Greek profile, a velvet skull-cap, and corn-coloured curls, study- 
ing the stars with an old-fashioned telescope. The Lady Viviette 
interests herself in this youth, gives him her confidence, a Ross’s 
equatorial, and finally, herself; for, in the meantime, news has 
come that the lion-slaying husband has died of fever. The Greek 
astronomer, who is only twenty, and the Lady Viviette, who is 
eight-and-twenty, conceal their marriage, and visit one another 
in the most uncomfortable way, for no earthly reason, or at all 
events for none that Mr. Hardy can explain to us, when there 
appears upon the scene a deus ex machina, in the shape of a 
brother who has failed in the diplomatic profession, and also a 
bishop, who, coming to confirm the villagers, falls in love with 
the supposed widow, Lady Viviette. Meantime, just before the 
marriage, a great-uncle of the youthful astronomer dies, leaving 
him £400 a year, on condition that he does not marry before he 
is twenty-five. Now follow complication upon complication. 
The diplomatic brother, who is one of the most incompre- 
hensible idiots it has ever been our luck to come across, 
after laying various plans to detect his sister’s love for the 
astronomer, and failing in them all, disappears from the scene 
because she refuses to accept the bishop, who proposes to her 
by letter as soon as he has returned to the bosom of his diocese. 
At this moment the local solicitor appears, and informs Lady 
Viviette that her husband did not die when he was supposed to 
die, but a year later. Then Lady Viviette discovers that her young 
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astronomer has forfeited the bachelor uncle’s £400 a year in 
order to marry her. The state of matters now stands thus :— 
Lady Viviette is a widow, not a wife, as her husband was alive 
when she married again ; the astronomer, who is now twenty- 
one, must disclose his marriage and abandon the £400 a year and 
re-marry Lady Viviette, or stick to the £400 a year and leave her 
to her fate. Of course, the lady takes the high-minded course (ag 
she considers it) of refusing to allow her youthful lover to make 
her the wife legally, that she is morally, and conceals the episode 
altogether. And so the wife who is no wife, sends her husband 
who is no husband, away to the Cape, to discover stars and 
enjoy his £400 a year; and soon after, discovering herself to be 
enceinte, marries the bishop, and palms off her child upon him 
as his own. To end the story, the bishop dies, the astronomer 
returns to marry Lady Viviette; but when she. hears his 
intention, she gives one shriek of joy, and falls dead in his arms, 

We may, of course, be quite wrong, but, in our opinion, this is 
astory as unpleasant as it is practically impossible. There is 
not, from beginning to end, a single gleam of probability in 
the plot, and what good end can be served by violating all 
natural motives in order to produce such unpleasant results 
we are at a loss to see. But it is not alone in the unpleasant 
character of the plot, and its forced and unnatural situations, 
that we think this book so unworthy of Mr. Hardy’s reputation. 
The manner of treatment is even more objectionable. Lady 
Viviette’s passion for Swithin St. Cleeve, which is the main 
motive of the book, is a study which, in its mingling of 
passion, religion, and false self-sacrifice, appears to us to 
approach very near to the repulsive, and the more so, perhaps, 
for a certain peculiar reticence with which it is dwelt upon. 
Lady Viviette herself is meant to be very nice, but is so self- 
contradictory as to lack all reality; she is more of a 
shadow at the end of the book than she is in the first 
chapter. The rest of the characters are the merest lay 
figures; and the rustics, to whose appearance Mr. Hardy 
has accustomed us, are but the palest shadows of those in Far 
from the Madding Crowd, &. That there are throughout the 
book many little touches delicately descriptive of Nature, and 
many flashes of quaint village wit, is only to say that it is by 
Mr. Hardy. He cannot help being impressive when he talks of 
natural scenery; and no writer has ever conveyed more subtly 
the silence of the country at night, and the weird suggestive- 
ness of little natural sounds of wind, or beast, or bird, when 
heard in the absence of human voices. But the book, as a 
whole, is bad,—the worst the author has written. So much we 
may say confidently. It is melodramatic without strength, 
extravagant without object, and objectionable without truth. 

We have spoken frankly our opinion of this book, for Mr. 
Hardy is one of those authors in whom it is not impossible that 
frank speaking may produce good results. Let us now, as 
some set-off to our unfavourable opinion of this latest work, 
quote the passage which describes the meeting of Swithin St. 
Cleeve with Lady Viviette, on his return to England. It must 
be remembered that in the interval his early love has been 
wedded and widowed, and that St. Cleeve’s purpose in returning 
to England is to marry her. He finds Lady Helmsdale (such 
is now her name) sitting at the top of the old tower, with her 
(and his) child at her feet. 

“«< Viviette!’ he said. ‘Swithin!—at last!’ she cried. The words 
died upon her lips, and from very faintness she bent her head. For, 
instead of rushing forward to her, he had stood still; and there 
appeared upon his face a look which there was no mistaking. Yes; 
he was shocked at her worn and faded aspect. The image he had 
mentally carried out with him to the Cape he had brought home again as 
that of the woman he was now torejoin. But another woman sat before 
him, and not the original Viviette. Her cheeks had lost for ever that 
firm contour which had been drawn by the vigorous hand of youth, 
and the masses of hair that were once darkness visible had become 
touched here and there by a faint grey haze, like the Via Lactea in 
a midnight sky. Yet to those who had eyes to understand as well as 
to see, the chastened pensiveness of her once handsome features re- 
vealed more promising material beneath than ever her youth had 
done. But Swithin was hopelessly her junior. Unhappily for her, 
he had now just arrived at an age whose canon of faith it is that the 
silly period of a woman’s life is her only period of beauty. Viviette 
saw it all, and knew that time had at last brought about his revenge.” 

MR. COURTNEY'S STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY.* 
Or the nine essays which make up this volume, two have already 
been published, while the others have appeared for the first time. 
The book may, however, more conveniently be cousidered in the 
light of the distinction made on the title-page. Two essays are 
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devoted to subjects which are ancient, and seven consider 
problems of modern philosophy. The essays on “ Parmenides” 
and on “Epicurus” are of a high order, and afford a good 
example of Mr. Courtney’s power of sympathetic insight and 
critical construction. They are so good, that we are contented 
with saying so, and we only add our desire that Mr. Courtney 
would give us more work of the same kind. We need, notwith- 
standing all that has been done in the interpretation of ancient 
thought, to have the thoughts and systems of ancient thinkers 
as they thought them, unmixed and uncoloured by modern 
speculation. These two essays show that Mr. Courtney has made 
an unusually near approach to this desirable consummation. 


The seven essays on modern subjecis are as follow :—‘ The 
Failure of Berkeley’s Idealism,” “A Chapter in the History of the 
word ‘Cause,’” “The New Psychology,” “The New Ethics,” 
“Back to Kant,” “ Kant as a Logician and as a Moralist,” and “A 
Philosophy of Religion.” We have given the names of the 
essays, a3 itis very difficult for a critic to give a true account or 
an adequate estimate of the contents of a volume like this, A 
book which has an inner unity of construction may be fitly 
criticised by laying hold of that principle,—holding it up to the 
light, and bringing its validity to the test of a stringent criti- 
cism. But separate essays must be dealt with in a separate 
manner. More particularly is this the case where the essays 
are themselves critical. No doubt, it will help one even here to 
know what is Mr. Courtney’s point of view, and from what 
position he looks at the problems here discussed. There is no 
difficulty in ascertaining Mr. Courtney's philosophical attitude. 
In the preface, he says,—“ The one common feature which runs 
through them is intended to be a vindication of the Kantian 
stand-point, as against popular English philosophy on the one 
side, and the later German metaphysics on the other.” Mr. 
Courtuey is, however, Kantian with a difference. He takes, as 
a valid and permanent contribution to philosophy, only a small 
part of Kant’s work. He throws overboard as valueless the 
categories, and their Ceduction and their schematisation, to- 
gether with the critique of the practical reason. At all events, 
if he is compelled to choose between the logic and the ethics, 
he has no hesitation in rejecting the ethics. So, when Mr. 
Courtney says “ Back to Kant,” he must be understood to 
mean back to the Kant which survives after having been 
subjected to the criticism of Mr. Courtney. This Kant is 
different trom the Kant of Dr. Stirling or the Kant of Profes- 
sor Caird. If we unite the negative criticisms made from dif- 
ferent points of view on one or other parts of the system of 
Kant, it is surprising to find how little remains of it. This treat- 
ment Kant has received not from professed opponents of his 
teaching, but from professed followers, who look on his work as 
the turning-point of modern philosophy. On all hands, we find 
apologies for the master. He erred, we are told, in not being 
critical enough. He left an element of dogmatism in the very 
centre of the critical philosophy, dogmatically assumed the 
distinction between the mind and the world, and supposed that 
the knowing faculty is roused to exercise by objects which 
affect our senses. ‘To eliminate this ‘‘surd” has been the 
object of the speculation which may be called Hegelian, the 
sum of which is that the distinctions of matter and form, of 
world and mind, are only shifting distinctions, relative to the 
point of view from which they are contemplated, and to a true 
theory of knowledge the mind and the world are, ina sense, con- 
vertible terms. Criticisms of Kant from this point of view are 
many and various. Mr. Courtney looks in this direction with a 
certain wistful desire to find the system true. Of Hegelianism he 
says :— These are hard sayings, and it is not within the capacity 
of the present writer to accept them as saving truths, or stigma- 
tise them as mystical errors.” He gets eloquent, however, in 
the exposition of them. In his criticism of Principal Caird’s 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, his attitude is that 
of one who is fascinated by the attractions of the theory so 
gracefully propounded by the learned Principal. He yields 
himself to the fascination, is drawn on, until he finds himself 
almost false to his Kantian allegiance, and recovers himself 
with a start, to mutter that he is still a Kantian. He makes 
room for one paragraph from the essay on the ‘“ Philosophy of 
Religion :’— As a Philosophy of Religion, these transcen- 
dental doctrines are exposed to all the usual difficulties which 
beset the attempt to make a speculative theory of the divine. 
One such difficulty is always near the surface: it is to combine 
in an harmonious whole the historical element of Christianity 
with the philosophical, Is Christianity a revealed religion? If 





so, there must be allowed to have occurred once, under conditions 
of time and space, a serious interruption of the natural history 
of man’s spirit. Is religion explicable as a perfectly normal 
product of human feelings,—a product which has a history, a 
development, an evolution? Then the Christian religion must 
have its place among the incidents of man’s natural progress, 
and the supernatural revelation must disappear. Which alter- 
native must we adopt? There can be no doubt which 
of the two has found most favour with the philosophers, with 
all their apparatus of heredity, and descent, and organic develop- 
ment. The natural history of religions has been everything ; 
the supernatural origin of Christianity has been nothing. The 
historical elements have been quietly ignored, or referred to 
antecedent spiritual conditions; the philosophical elements 
have everywhere received due emphasis and elucidation. But 
according to the interpretation of Principal Caird, we are told 
that ‘the idea of organic development is in no way inconsistent 
with the claim of Christianity to be regarded as a religion of 
supernatural or divine origin.’ It is as though a man should 
believe in the Ascidian origin of human beings, and yet believe 
them to have been divinely created on the sixth day. One can- 
not pin one’s faith equally to the development of species and 
the Book of Genesis.” (pp. 200-1.) On the whole, then, Mr. 
Courtney finds that the Hegelian dialectic makes too great a 
demand on his powers of belief; though he has yielded to it 
more than he seems to know, and we know not how soon he 
may cross the borderland which separates the Kantian from the 
Hegelian. 

In the criticism of the New Psychology and the New Ethics, 
Mr. Courtney has been able to assume a freer attitude. The 
new psychology is that of Mr. G. H. Lewes, while the new 
ethics is that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The advance which 
these thinkers have made on the old methods and results of 
psychology, is fully recognised by Mr. Courtney. They have 
applied the methods of the natural sciences to the study of man, 
and have, as a consequence, been able to admit facts which were 
strenuously denied by their predecessors. Biology plays a great 
part in the new psychology. Full justice is done to the merits 
of Mr. Lewes as a worker in psychology, even when Mr. Court- 
ney cannot agree with his conclusions. Here, for instance, is 
an admirable statement of the fundamental difference which 
has always divided the schools :—‘ The battle of the psycho- 
logies rages fiercest round the so-called Forms of Mind. Kant’s 
analysis of experience seems to reveal certain archetypal forms 
of intelligence, which are presupposed in all possible human 
knowledge, which are given to experience, and not abstracted 
from experience. To say as much as this seemed to the opposing 
school a revival of the doctrine of Innate Ideas, clothed in a 
clever, but superficial disguise. It involved the impossibility of 
explaining knowledge without the assumptions of certain activi- 
ties of thought which, if true, would be fatal not only to suck 
sensationalism as that of Hume and Mill, but also to any 
material evolution of human intelligence, whether professed 
by a Darwin or a Herbert Spencer. What, then, was. 
the answer of the Evolutionists ? Simply that the so- 
called mental forms were themselves the product of evo- 
lution. That which would explain the gradual birth of 
Humanity out of Ascidians, could also explain the genesis 
of certain mental capacities and aptitudes out of the accu- 
mulated experiences of generations of men. Thus, the 
Kantian forms might indeed be a priori to any given indi- 
vidual, but they were none the less @ posteriori to the race.” 
(pp. 108-9.) ‘To admit, as Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer have 
been constrained to do, that mental forms are «a priori in any 
sense, is a new departure. They have not been able to explain 
how accumulation of experience can transform its nature, or how 
a posteriori experience can become @ priori forms of thought. 
Is it possible to get more out of a thing than was somehow put 
into it at first, or at some stage of the process? Is not the 
distinction drawn between the experience of the race and 
the experience of the individual altogether untenable? This 
is, however, only one form of the fallacy which passes 
for truth in many quarters. Evolutionists assume that, 
if they have time enough, and if the process be slow and 
gradual enough, anything may become anything else. No 
rational account is given of the process, or of the gradual 
steps by which the change was accomplished, nor under 
what compulsion or by what guidance the result was pro- 
duced. The only explanation we get is, “It happened so,” 
Nor has any reason been forthcoming yet why the highest 
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‘rational animal should be a biped, and not a quadruped ; should 
‘be ‘a land animal, and not one free both of land and sea. 
Evolution can only say what Mr. Grant Allen says of the 
elongation of the receptacle in the strawberry,—it was a freak 
of Nature. We conclude by quoting the last paragraph of the 
essay on the “ New Ethics :’— 


“Tt is not easy to picture the mental and social lives of men as the 
‘mere development of the physical life, when they appear to be so 
clearly contradictory of it, and so obviously to curtail, cireumscribe, 
and overpower the privileges of animality. Nor, again, is it at once 
apparent how Mr. Herbert Spencer can possibly allow that Absolute 
Ethics precede Relative Ethics; that the ideal truths come first, ex- 
cept on the supposition, which is fatal to the scientific evolutionist, 
‘that the end is really implicit in the process; that the evolution 
requires, so to speak, a prior involution ; and that, therefore, there is 
a hysteron proteron, as in Scientific Psychology, so in Scientific Ethics. 
But it is undeniable that, in some senses, the newer version of morality 
‘speaks smooth things to our ears, things easy to be understood by 
our common clay. Let us, then, in clear recognition that a long life 
means not only a happy one, but a moral one, pull down our private 
barns and build larger, social co-operative ones ; and let us say to the 
‘tribal soul that it has many goods laid up for many years, that it 
‘may eat, drink, and be both selfishly and altruistically merry,—-unless, 
indeed, we have not yet banished the haunting suspicion that some- 
‘where, or somehow, or somewhen, either from Nature or fate, or 
fortune or God—there may be borne in upon us the intolerable irony 
of that voice,—‘ Thou fool.’” (pp. 183-4.) 





STORIES BY AN OLD BOHEMIAN.* 

‘Int “Old Bohemian” has read a good deal, especially of 
the German literature of the early part of this century, and 
has picked up a good many stories full of character, and not 
seldom of psychological interest. These stories he has not 
taken any very great pains to present in any specially artistic 
form, but rather prefers to relate them with the straightfor- 
wardness of one who tells them chiefly for the sake of the story, 
and not for the sake of presenting a powerful picture of human 
life and action. However, he has so keen a mind, and has 
been so much attracted by stories which throw new light 
on the secrets of the heart and the understanding, that there are 
few, indeed, of these stories without a freshness and novelty of 
their own which separate them from the common run of narra- 
tives of this kind. The finest of all—like all the best of them, a 
‘German one in origin—* The Old Candidate,” is full of genuine 
pathos, as well as vivacity. The picture of the venerable 
theological student who could never get any congregation 
to appreciate his merits, in spite of his having the largest heart 
and the fullest head in the whole neighbourhood,—a consequence 
.partly of the ugliness of his face, and partly of the grotesqueness 
of his delivery,—is very striking. But the interest of this story 
depends too much on the whole narrative, to render it suitable 
for selection here as illustrative of the “Old Bohemian’s” 
story-telling talents. A better illustration by far is the story 
called “A Psychological Problem,” or that termed “A 
Strange Witness.” Both these are curious in themselves, 
as well as very skilfully worked out by the author, the 
interest of the one turning on the secretiveness of in- 
sanity and the way in which insane impulses may ally 
themselves with benevolent and even noble ends, while that 
of the second turns on the power (now well established by the 
experience of the newer deaf-and-dumb schools) of catching 
what is said by others through the eye, instead of the ear, by vir- 
tue of the insight gradually obtained into the movements of the 
lips and muscles of the face. Both stories are told with the utmost 
vivacity, and a very clear grasp of the central interest which the 
narrator wishes to develope. The picture of the benevolent old 
botanist and book-hanter, Professor Tauber, with his hobby for 
introducing humane slaughter-houses, and his tender friendships 
for his brother-professors of Leipzig and his various distinguished 
pupils, is very skilfully drawn ; and from the very beginning of 
the story the reader is well prepared for its striking close. The 
scene opens with the unaccountable murder of the Baron von 
Hoheneck, of Rosenau Park, near Leipzig, on a bright July 
morning, in his own summer-house, without leaving the smallest 
trace of any struggle, the Baroness being also killed by the 
excess of her hysterical grief and horror at the event :— 

“ A careful investigation was at once entered upon. The merest 
cursory examination of the dead man’s head showed unmistakably 
‘that the temporal bone on the right had been literally smashed in by 
a tremendous blow with the broad end of a heavy hammer. The 
murderer was presumably a strong man, then, and most likely a man 


of tall stature. Considering the powerful frame and the notorious 
herculean strength of the late Baron, coupled with the fact that his 
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dagger was found lying bare on the table before him, whilst hig 
double-barrelled fowling-piece was resting quite handy against the 
right arm of the chair, with both barrels loaded, it was evident that 
the unbappy man must have been taken altogether unawares, and 
assailed suddenly by the cowardly assassin. ..... The Professor 
[Professor Tauber] had been botanising in the wood, when the baron 
had accidentally met him. They had had a chat together. The 
professor, it would appear, had just heard that Count Seebach 

an old war comrade of the baron’s, who was living on his 
estates near the Saxon capital, had in his possession a fine collec. 
tion of rare Elzevirs, which he, not much given to books, would 
not feel disinclined to part with on reasonable terms. So the 
professor had asked the baron for a few words of introduc. 
tion to his friend, which Hoheneck had cheerfully promised to 
bring personally to the professor in Leipzig in the course of the 
afternoon. This explained the letter which the unhappy man 
had just begun writing when the assassin struck his foul Llow. 
The professor, unconscious of his friend’s sad fate, had returned to 
his modest bachelor’s dwelling in the Katharinen Strasse at about 
nine. At one in the afternoon he had gone, as was his daily wont, to 
drink his chopin of wine in the famous old Rathswage Cellar at the 
corner of Catherine Street. Here he had heard the first of the 
fearful news, and had at once hastened to Rosenau Park. Professor 
Tauber had known the baron from childhood. At a later period 
young Hoheneck had been one of the most eager and attentive andi- 
tors at the professor’s far-famed lectures on natural philosophy. To 
the Baroness Maria von Hoheneck, Tauber had been godfather. He 
had loved both of them with the warm affection of a childless old 
man; and now they were both dead—carried off suddenly by a 
startling, overwhelming calamity! No wonder the old man was 
well-nigh crushed with grief. It was affecting to see him literally 
throw himself upon the murdered body of his dear friend, which he 
held in a close embrace, sobbing convulsively all the while, and 
almost bitterly charging God that he had permitted the perpetration 
of this foul deed. When the first fierce spasm of his grief had 
calmed down a little, he fondly patted the cold cheeks and kissed the 
pale lips of the man who in life had been so near his heart. ‘Oh, 
my beloved George,’ he murmured at last, in a semi-conscious state 
and half dreamingly, as one slowly awakening from a frightful night- 
mare, to find himself face to face with a still more frightful reality, 
‘dearest and most cherished of all my pupils! this is bitter, most 
bitter to bear; but it must have been the will of the Almighty, and 
we can only humbly submit. He knoweth that if all the blood in 
my old veins could bring back thy dear life, I would joyfully shed 
the last drop of it. But alas—alas! the past is irretrievably gone 
from us, and there thou, only just now so full of vigour, liest stark 
before me, never to rise again on this earth, whilst I, decrepit old 
man, am left standing sad and desolate to mourn thee. Bitter, ay 
bitter indeed! Oh, how gladly would I change places with thee! 
And my darling little Maria also swept away mercilessly !—No, no! 
God forgive me !—not mercilessly, but mercifully—most mercifally ! 
For what agony would have been hers to suffer and mine to see her 
suffer it!’ This ina fierce burst of passionate grief. ‘ Nay, nay, thank 
God this has been spared me!’ Then, by a most sudden transition, 
the man of science, the calm student of Nature, the impassive wielder 
of the searching scalpel, took the place of the tender, acutely suffer- 
ing, bitterly bereaved friend. He curiously examined the place 
where the smashing blow had fallen; then, turning to the professors 
and physicians around, he exclaimed, almost exultingly :-—-‘ This is a 
great consolation indeed! He could not have suffered even one brief 
instant’s pain. Before the startled nerves could possibly have carried 
the feeling of the fatal blow to the great centre of consciousness, 
that centre itself must have been dead to all impression from with- 
out. You see, gentlemen, this is a blow such as I have long been 
endeavouring to recommend for all purposes of slaying, when slaying 
is absolutely needed. You may see here how much more merciful 
such a life-annihilating lightning blow as this must be than even 
decapitation by the guillotine, where there is always the horrid re- 
flection that the brain may continue to feel and to suffer until the 
last drops of the fluid of life have run out of the severed veins. Oar 
own method cf execution by axe or sword is simply horrible, and 
hanging is positively beastly. No, no; the hammer for me, my own 
broad-faced hammer, which I decidedly must again petition the town 
council to adopt in the city slaughter-house.’ It was ghastly to 
listen to the man now set off riding at full speed on his hobby; but 
every one present felt that it was a merciful thing for him, as it 
obliterated, for the time being at Jeast, all thoughts of grief and 
sorrow, and changed the dearly beloved—and, just a brief moment 
before, so bitterly bewailed—friend into a mere ‘subject’ to hang a 
lecture on upon the easiest and most painless mode of death !” 


The similar and equally mysterious murders which soon suc- 
ceed, and the demeanour of Professor Tauber when the supposed 
murderer is at last caught, are very powerfully delineated, while 
the close of the story is full of grim vividness. We suppose that 
the “ Old Bohemian ”’ must have had a solid basis of fact for this 
story ; at all events, he produces that impression on the mind 
of his readers, though he makes no assertion to that effect. It 
reads like a faithful and very curious study from the many 
strange records of insanity. 

Almost as striking in its way,—indeed, more striking in the 
minutiz of its effects,—is the story called “ A Strange Wit- 
ness,” where the curious consequences of learning what people 
say by the faculty of sight alone are brought out with great 


-felicity. The reader,—not, of course, knowing the explanation» 
_and misled by the facility of the “ Strange Witness’s ” dialogue, 
'—is greatly puzzled by his singular desire to get a clear view 
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of the faces of the people with whom he talks, which, of 
course, the reader, like the persons with whom the “ Strange Wit- 
ness” comes into contact, imagines to be due to some curious twist 
of mind, or possibly to some species of imaginary clairvoyance. 
It never occurs to the reader that a man who talks so freely and 
replies so precisely to every question asked of him, should have 
een quite unable to hear the shot of a revolver, or any remark 
made by an interlocutor with averted face. As the complete deaf- 
ness of the “ Strange Witness ” does not come out till the very 
end of the story, and as it is on his evidence that the fate of a 
man accused of murder turns, the contents of his evidence and 
the lacunae in it present a curious study, the context of which is 
both unexpected and effective. This piece might, we should think, 
be made the subject of a very effective play, if an actor could 
be found to play with subtlety and skill the part of the deaf 
witness who reads off the remarks which he sees, but hears 
absolutely nothing. 

The “ Old Bohemian” has a certain humour, as well as an eye 
for the secrets of character. The story of ‘ Hands and Hearts” 
is marked by this humour, as well as some portions of the story 
of “The Old Candidate.” Indeed, except, perhaps, “ The First 
Tear”? and “ Expiation,”—the former a rather vulgar one, the 
latter a crude story of mistaken identity,—there is hardly a story 
in either volume which has not some characteristic stamp on 
it that makes it worth reading as a record of something re- 
markable, sincerely taken from human character and fate. But 
the German stories are, on the whole, much the best. The 
writer is more at home in the characters and domestic life of 
Germany, than either in the English or the French. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century for the month, though it contains no 
very striking essay, is full of readable papers. Dr. Jessopp gives 
us a most striking picture of the condition of a Norfolk parish, 
Rougham, six hundred years ago, when Edward I. was King. 
Though light in tone, its author declares it compiled from 
original research into contemporary documents, and its general 
drift is unmistakeable. The majority of the people of Rougham 
lived in a condition of misery of which their successors have 
little conception. It was not only that their houses were mere 
hovels, without windows or chimneys, but only holes to let out 
the smoke, for Highlanders live happily in such cottages to- 
day ; nor was it that their food was bad, though it was so bad, 
especially in winter, that skin diseases, and even leprosy, 
were frightfully common, for low diet is known even now 
in Western Ireland and the Hebrides; nor was it that 
clothing was scarce, the people wearing but one garment 
fastened by a belt, for that was the case also within living 
memory in the North of Scotland. The people suffered not 
only from economic causes, but from want of liberty, being 
bound to the soil by strict laws, from bloody laws intermittently 
executed with ferocity, and from an extraordinary prevalence of 
ferocious crime. Within a single hundred, in one year—1285— 
when the population was as thin as it is now in the wildest part of 
Cumberland, twelve men and women were murdered, often for 
a few shillings, five were killed in fatal frays, and five persons 
committed suicide. The country, in fact, was full of terror, 
—terror of the landlords, who had all manner of privileges ; 
terror of the King’s Justices, who hanged without mercy; and 
above all, terror of robbers, who butchered undefended people 
for a little food. The Monasteries had not began to feed the 
people, as they did later on; and Dr. Jessopp’s conclusion from 
his researches is, that “the poor had no friends,” a fact they 
occasionally perceived, ani resented in risings which were put 
down by executions. The Duke of Argyll describes “the 
economic condition of the Highlands” as prosperous and hopeful, 
except in Lewis, where the numbers of the population have 
again outstripped the means of subsistence. The Duke holds, 
in the strongest way, the conclusions of Malthus,—that there 
is in the human race a breeding-power which, under certain 
Conditions, increases the population, till misery is inevit- 
able until it is again reduced. He attributes the prosperity 
of the Highlands to the thinning-out of the people, and is 
evidently inclined to regard emigration as the great natural 
check which saves nations. He regards the prospect in Ger- 
many, for example, where the population doubles in fifty years, 
with deep alarm, and quotes figures to show that the people are 
becoming poorer and poorer,—the first cause, we may remark, 
of the Judenhetze. This poverty is the secret of the great emi- 








gration, which, nevertheless, does not keep down the natural 
increment. There is a basis of truth in what the Duke says, 
but he states it too unreservedly, and does not sufficiently 
estimate the increase of industry and of occupations to which 
increased population gives rise. England is certainly not worse 
fed since 1815 than it was before, and it is since 1815 that the 
grand increase of population has taken place. We do not quite 
understand, either, if he thinks means of subsistence the cause 
of increase, why he lays so little stress on the facts that in 
Bengal and Ireland increased numbers have not always checked 
increased growth. The Malthusian doctrine should work as a 
self-curing law, and does not, till the catastrophe, actual famine, 
comes. Dr. Martineau gives us a vivid sketch of the ideas 
which Mr. Greg expressed in “The Creed of Christendom,” in 
which, as we think, he incidentally preposterously over-states 
the argument against the Fourth Gospel; and Mr. C. E. Lewis, 
M.P., puts together some telling figures about the Con- 
servative electoral chances. He is a strong Conservative, 
but his belief is that these chances amount to nothing, the 
Liberal majority in England being, he says, 63, and in the 
three smaller kingdoms 123. That majority will hardly be 
shaken in England, while in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales it 
will increase. It might be reduced by the Tories agreeing to a 
transaction with the Home-rulers, but Mr. Lewis rejects this, 
and sees no hope whatever, except in the conversion of moderate 
Liberals and the formation of a new party devoted to preserva- 
tion and building-up, a pessimist view which we recommend to 
over-confident Tory agents. The Nineteenth Century also pub- 
lishes a very instructive paper on the “ Unknown Public,” the 
consumers of penny literature, chiefly fiction. Mr. Wright main- 
tains that they are chiefly women, not by any means of the lowest 
class—never servants—and that their taste is for stories of the 
sensational kind, stories such as “ Ouida” writes, but that it is 
gradually and rapidly being improved, till he thinks good novels 
of the lively kind, like Mr. Payn’s, would now sell. He writes 
with knowledge, but we wish he had told us whether it is true, as 
we have heard, that the proprietors of these serials are themselves 
extremely puzzled to know what will sell, and are constantly 
surprised by fluctuations in demand estimated by themselves in 
hundredweights. An account of the stories which fail in this 
way and stop would be more instructive than accounts of those 
which succeed. We note, as a curious feature in the account, 
that when Mr. Wright himself studied these stories, the most 
successful were all marked by a single feature, the appearance 
of a fascinating poisoner as the demon and motive-power of the 
story, who cut all knots, and made the rich all-powerful. One 
would have thought that was French, and we should like to 
know if no suspicion ever crossed Mr. Wright’s mind of what 
“dramatists ” call adaptation. 


The interest of the Contemporary consists chiefly in the paper 
cn “ Democratic Toryism,” by Mr. Forwood, noticed elsewhere ; 
in a highly suggestive, but not very deep, paper on the religious 
future of the world, by Mr. W. S. Lilly, which leaves on us, we 
confess, the single impression that “totum finit in mysterium ;” 
and two most thoughtful articles on Gambetta. The first, by M. 
Gabriel Monod, is, on the whole, eulogistic. Admitting Gambetta’s 
southern nature, his extreme ambition, and his irregular private 
life, M. Monod holds that he was a sincere patriot, utterly 
incorruptible in pecuniary matters—he repeatedly rejected 
millions, once when he was in financial straits—wonderfully 
free from rancour—he, for instance, made his bitter enemy, 
M. Lanfrey, a Prefect, and allied himself with M. Thiers, 
who had called him a fou furieuw—a superb orator, and by his 
genius and ascendancy over men a reserve force for France. He 
was, says M. Monod, essentially a Conservative,—a statement 
curiously confirmed by tke friend who sketches him in the Fort- 
nightly, and who declares him no enemy to the Church, though 
personally a Comtist of the Littré school. On the contrary, he 
kept up almost a friendship with Monsigneur Czacki, the Papal 
Nuncio, his true feeling being rather Erastianism gone mad, 
than hostility to religion. The State was to him all in all,a 
Church as well as a country, and he would tolerate no independ- 
ence of it in any shape. This view also is not inconsistent 
with the gossipy but valuable account of him presented 
in the Cornhill. The other sketch in the Contemporary 


is hostile, written by a German, who resents the needless 
defence of France after Sedan, the elevation of new couches 
sociales to power—the writer evidently agrees with the Elector 
of Hesse, that “brewers shan’t govern”—and the mismanage- 
ment of the Chamber. He considers Gambetta no loss, either to 
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France or Europe, and gives him credit only for his wonderful 
eloquence. The attack is able, but leaves behind the feeling that 
hid Gambetta been a well-born man, the writer’s estimate of him 
would have been very different. Mr. Quilter exalts Rossetti 
once more, but he brings into unusually strong relief one ele- 
ment in the painter’s character which is too often forgotten, his 
entire indifference to the impression his pictures created. He 
painted what was in him to paint, without a thought for the 
outside world, and in that isolation lay his power, as also the 
limitation which ultimately fettered and, as we think, impaired 
it. Like most secluded men, Rossetti became his own slave, 
utterly unable to get out of his own personality and the cir- 
cumstances which “forced him into one groove of thought and 
held him there like a vice.” Professor Boyd Dawkins’s argu- 
ment that early peoples invaded Britain across the Silver Streak 
will hardly reconcile their descendants to the Channel Tunnel, 
any more than his assertion that “ the sea is an element of weak- 
ness, offering avenues of attack to our enemies on every side.” 
Tf that is true, so much the more reason for not giving those 
enemies a second and dry road of access. 


The Fortnightly, besides the able sketch of Gambetta quoted 
above, has a curious paper by Mr. H. D. Traill, a dialogue in 
the shades between Lord Westbury and Bishop Wilberforce, 
which will be read with pleasure by all who enjoy satiric litera- 
ture. It is exceedingly clever, full of steel-pointed little sen- 
tences, and delightfully free from reticence; but we cannot say 
that we find in it much wisdom. Mr. Traill has reproduced 
Lord Westbury perfectly—who but he could have said, “To 
really relish the Papacy from the point of view of the ruling 
ecclesiastical class, one ought to be Pope oneself,” or have 
defended Infallibility, because “ the solo has natural advantages 
over the chorus, if only that it leaves less doubt about the tune” P 
—but the Bishop is not equally well painted. Dr. Wilberforce 
would have held his own far better in a discussion about the 
Church, and have proved, we think, that some of Lord West- 
bury’s sarcasms were baseless, even if he had not answered an 
argument which we confess we find vague. Is it Mr. Traill’s 
position that Erastianism is a wretched system, but the only 
one under which the English Church can flourish? Sir G. W. 
Dasent’s friendly account of Dr. Wilberforce is interesting, even 
after all recent discussions, and he adds at least one good story 
to the long list of which the Bishop has been the occasion :— 

“ Once only in our own recollection do we remember the Bishop of 
Oxford silenced by a rejoinder. In general, after he appeared to 
have spent all his shafts, he had still one bitter arrow left to pierce 
his foe. It was at a meeting for the restoration of the Chapter 
House at Westminster, now, thanks to the liberality of Mr. Gladstone, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, most beautifully restored, but 
then in a deplorable state of ruin. All present were agreed that the 
building must be restored; but where was the money to come from ? 
‘Certainly not from us,’ cried the Dean and Chapter. ‘Our Chapter 
House was taken away from us by King Edward I. It is no child of 
ours. We look upon it altogether as a damnosa hereditas.’—‘ That 
being so,’ said a very insignificant person at the meeting, ‘why 
should not the Ecclesiastical Commission restore it ?’—‘ Ah!’ said the 
Bishop, with a sneer; ‘that is a cow which everybody wishes to milk.’ 
—‘Yes, my lord,’ retorted that very insignificant person; ‘but you 
cannot deny that it is a cow which eats an enormous quantity of 
grass,’—and the Bishop was speechless.” 

The Rev. T. W. Fowle fights for an immediate Reform Bill, 
with arguments which are just enough, as, for example, that 
the rural population ought to have its say about county 
government, and that the Reformed Parliament will move 
with greater energy, but which do not bring conviction. The 
truth is that every question of interest has been so set aside for 
Treland and Irish Obstruction, that human nature resents the 
idea of further delay, even to carry a necessary and righteous 
Reform Bill. The present instrument can do certain things, 
and let us do them, before we furbish up another. Mr. Fowle 
says we may lose the opportunity, but we do not believe that 
the reign of Liberalism will be limited to the Gladstone period, 
or that the resistance to reform will be really desperate. The 
Tories at heart all think that for them matters could hardly be 
worse than they are. We have read with interest Mr. Jesse 
Collings’ view of Russian politics, after his journey there. Mr. 
Collings, for some reason or other, is supposed to be so “ wild ” 
that it is a surprise to find his essay not only vigorous, but very 
temperate, and in its suggestions slightly Philistine. Mr. Collings’ 
view of Russian affairs is the one usually entertained by well- 
informed persons, with the difference that he holds the Russians 
to have been trained to freedom by their communal self- 
management, and that he thinks the remedy for Nihilism is a 
“Constitutional”? Government. We doubt whether the effect 














of serfage is yet out of the Russian blood, and would much 
rather see the autocracy endure for a time, instructed by a free 
Parliament and Press, and fettered by a fundamental law 
securing to every individual his personal and individual liberty, 
Mr. Collings puts forward the idea that by possibility the 
Army may take the lead in demanding a Constitution, 
That has been the dream of every Russian Revolutionist, but as 
yet the Army, though it has often turned the policy of the 
Czars, has never declared against them. The arrests occasion. 
ally reported only prove that certain officers are Liberals of an 
extreme type. 

Blackwood, besides the continuation of “The Ladies Lin. 
dores ’—one of the best stories Mrs. Oliphant has written, and 
almost equal in interest to her supernatural story now going on 
in Macmillan, a story so far absolutely original—has a very 
short sketch of Anthony Trollope, from which we take the 
following anecdote :— 

“This was how it happened. I was writing a note at a table in 
the Athenzoum, when two men came in, and settled themselves at 
each side of the fireplace; one had a number of ‘The Last Chronicle 
of Barset’ in his hand, and they began discussing the story. ‘ Trol- 
lope gets awfully prosy,’ said one of the critics; ‘he does nothing 
but repeat himself,—Mrs. Proudie—Mrs. Proudie—Mrs. Proudie,— 
chapter after chapter.’—‘I quite agree with you,’ replied the other, 
‘it is Mrs. Proudie ad nauseam ; I amsick to death of Mrs. Proudie? 
Of course, they did not know me, so I jumped up and stood between 
them. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I am the culprit—I am Mr. Trollope— 
and I will go home this instant and kill Mrs. Proudie.’ In the very 
next page, accordingly, the weak and persecuted Bishop is made 
actually to pray for the removal of the masterful partner who has 
brought so much grief and humiliation upon him; and hardly has the 
tragic prayer been uttered, than he is made aware of its fulfilment,” 
There is also a paper, stupidly enough entitled “‘ A New Winter 
Resort,” which is all new matter. It is a sketch of Haifa, the 
seat of the new colony founded in Syria, just below Carmel, by 
a German heresiarch, Mr. Hoffman, who, with his followers, 
hold that the world is to be converted to Christ, and the advent 
of the Messiah to be brought near, not by preaching Christianity, 
but by men leading lives governed by Christ’s teaching. When a 
community lives up to the Christian law, the Messiah may 
come. The sect endeavours so to live, and three hundred of 
them cultivate olives under Carmel, “doing a good stroke 
of business with Nazareth,” and dwelling righteously in their 
clean, commodious village, among the Moslem, who, the writer 
says, used to swindle them, but now respect them greatly, and 
copy their agriculture, and aid them in it. The founder, Mr. 
Hoffman, now lives near Jerusalem, and the community has 
adopted no special law either of property or life. It strives 
only to live up to Christianity, a form of fanaticism which, in 
these days of Anarchists and Fenians, is a positive refreshment 
to the weary observer. The whole paper is most interesting, 
containing, as it does, in addition to the history of this colony, 
an account of Carmel as it is, with all its monks, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~—— 

Pompey’s Peril. Written for the Zoophilist by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
(Published by the Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivi- 
section.)—This is a story full of liveliness and humour, in which the 
hero, “a certain wiry-haired terrier, yellowish of colour, playful of 
disposition, tender and true of character, with soft, brown eyes,” 
runs the greatest possible risk (from which he is only just saved) of 
being betrayed into a physiological laboratory. Pompey belongs to 
a coachman in a Kensington mews. How admirably Mrs. Hoey 
enters into Pompey’s character, the following brief passage from his 
master’s description of him will show :— 


“¢He’s that knowledgeable,’ said Dick Traynor, one day, with 
pride, to a credible witness, ‘I’d a’most trust him to count the corn- 
sacks, and as for tramps! None of your song-book and fortune-telling 
customers makes off with my horse-cloths if Pompey is about, and he 
generally is. Blest if he don’t think he’s got the whole Mews to look 
after. Pliceman X we call him at home. Why, there’s our Bessy, 
that dog’s as partic’lar about her going to school as the Board visitor 
hisself, —couldn’t make out why she was kep’ at home when she had 
her throat bad, and fetched her basket off the shelf to my missis, to 
have her bit of lunch put in it, reg’lar. We got it all ready one day, 
and he started off with it in his mouth, and stood waggin’ his tail, 
most comical, at the bottom of the Mews—but when he found it was 
no go, and had been imposed on, he came back a trailin’ his tail in 
the mud, and down-hearteder and disappointeder than a Christian. 
‘“‘ Don’t deceive him any more, father,” says our Bessy, “ it cuts into 
his feelin’s, and it hurts his pride; isn’t he just tellin’ us that with 
his eyes ?”—and so he was. You mightn’t believe it if you didn’t 
see it, but Pompey, he brought back the basket and dropped it on the 
floor just under the shelf, and down he lay with his tail straight out 
and his nose along of his paws, saying nothing to nobody, and even a 
bone wouldn’t bring him round for ever so long.’ ”’ 
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The Zoophilist does well to enliven its interesting pages with such 
stories as this, which, without harrowing the soul, really shows in the 
most practical form the profound inhumanity of a practice which so 
many physicians now assure us is not only admissible, but highly 
landable, and the agitation against which they describe as both mis- 
chievous and absurd. Mrs. Hoey has given to her little tale genuine 
force and brightness. 

Songs and Rhymes, English and French, By Walter Herries 
Pollock. (Remington.)—There is much grace in some of these verses, 
but also not as much substance as there ought to be in verses that are 
to take hold of the mind, except in the rare cases where the perfection 
of form is so remarkable that the substance hardly matters. Mr. 
Pollock’s verses are graceful, but not graceful up to this point,— 
graceful rather with the grace of a mind that can feel beauty keenly 
itself, but can hardly make others feel it adequately. The French 
poems show a remarkable command of French turns of thought and 
expression. 

A Flight to Mevico. By J.J. Aubertin. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
As the author of this record of a short visit to Mexico was able to 
converse with the natives in their own language, he, of course, gained 
many interesting particulars which would have escaped an ordinary 
traveller. But the facts which give a special interest to the book: 
and which could have been gained in no other way, are those re- 
lating to the last days of the unfortunate Maximilian. He was 
shown the fatal spot, a small mound just outside Queretaro, where he 
and his two companions suffered death; and he heard from 
the lips of officers concerned in the military part of the 
affair, and from the confessor who gave him spiritual consola- 
tion, many most affecting details. Yet with all his interest in 
Maximilian, and compassion for his untimely end, the author 
thinks he can trace to a certain feebleness and vanity in the 
Emperor’s mind, a good many of the untoward circumstances by 
which he was thwarted. There are several illustrations of buildings 
and landscapes in Mexico which, though not very fine specimens of 
art, yet help, with the author’s vivid descriptions, to take une with 
him through the country. There are many interesting little bits of 
information about other places visited by the author, who does not 
aim to do more than to gossip pleasantly with his readers about any- 
thing of which he is reminded by the objects on his route. He 
seems to give a good idea in this way of engineering difficulties 
in Mexico, by comparing them with those of Brazil. The only draw- 
back to an otherwise instructive and entertaining book is found when 
the author allows himself to sneer at the faith of those who do not 
share his scepticism. 


Colin Clout’s Calendar. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Here are thirty-nine picturesque studies of hedgerow, moor, and 
forest, of stream, field, orchard, and garden. Mr. Grant Allen, the 
“Evolutionist at Large,’’ discourses pleasantly and profitably of 
many of the beautiful and curious sights which the country-side 
affords from April to October. While his sketches, or rather pictures, 
are gracefully and sympathetically drawn, they reveal everywhere a 
keen insight into the meaning of nature. He has been most suc- 
cessful in placing the results of recent researches in evolution 
before cultivated, but non-scientific readers. Nor is the volume 
before us without original matter, for Mr. Grant Allen has 
added observations and arguments of -his own to the facts and 
reasonings of Wallace, Darwin, and other workers. It would be 
hopeless to attempt an analysis of these essays, in a brief notice 
like the present; but we may at least say that if any one wants to 
know something of the secrets which Nature has been lately forced 
to reveal, he cannot do better than read the essays which treat of 
such subjects as the following,—The Primrose, Swallows, the Trout- 
jump, the Green Leaf, Clover-blooms, the Mole at Home, White 
Rabbits and White Hares, Scarlet Geraniums, the Origin of Grouse, 
and Some American-Colonists. Not that most of the other pictures 
are not well worth attentive study, but we are obliged to make a 
selection from the copious and varied Table of Contents. We 
do not suppose every one will agree with Mr. Allen in each and 
all of his theories, explanations, and judgments. Some naturalists 
will think that he neglects some of the objective causes of the varia- 
tions observed in plants and animals,—their physical environment, 
for instance. Some lovers of colour will demur to his low estimate 
of the beauty of almond-blossom and other masses of spring bloom on 
leafless boughs (p. 33). Some botanists will decline to admit the 
Correctness of his statement concerning the wind-fertilisation of all 
the cereals (p. 63), and the value of the Cirencester experiments 
on transmutation among grasses. And if Mr. Allen will take 
a few crystals of the beautiful substance asparagine, and crunch 
and munch them till they have all dissolved, we fancy he will 
no longer be of opinion (p. 186) that he can call this com- 
pound the “essential flavouring principle” of asparagus. Pro- 
bably there is no easily soluble substance which is so perfectly de- 
void of flavour as asparagine. But each of these studies is so carefully 
wrought, and the authorities consulted in their preparation so recent 





and so trustworthy, that we do not think that many slips, even of the 
most trivial kind, can be found in the book before us. Weshould add 
that the papers in this volame are reprinted from the St. James’s 
Gazette. It is certain that they deserved republication in a more 
handy and permanent form, for we know that they attracted much 
attention as they originally appeared. 

The appearance of the Revised Version of the New Testament has 
let loose an army of discontented writers. At first they confined 
themselves to sharp and distant criticism; they are now coming to 
close quarters with hostile versions of their own. Of such is the 
Life and Letters of St. Paul, by Dr. Dawes. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.)—The author's original desire to translate was occasioned by the 
remark of a sick man, who stopped his clergyman’s advice to faith 
and repentance by saying, “Oh, Sir, if you understood yourself the 
Gospel you preach, you would know that the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance.” The fact that the Revisers only made a 
marginal attempt to meet this sick man’s difficulty has procured for 
us the publication of Dr. Dawes’ book, for he thinks this instance of 
conservatism only one of many failures to remove the hard sayings 
which offend God’s little ones. Consequently, we are presented 
with the Epistles of St. Paul in a colloquial form, which pro- 
fesses, according to Mr. Kennedy’s canon for a good trans- 
lation,—‘‘ that it may be read with pleasure, or at least without 
difficulty.” The present may indeed be read without diffi- 
culty of a certain kind; but as to the pleasure, that is a 
matter of taste, not always determined by the easy flow of lan- 
guage.——The New Testament Scriptures in the Order in Which 
They Were Written, by the Rev. Dr. Hebert (Henry Froude), is 
another attempt in the same direction; but this is motived by dis- 
content with the text rather than with the translation of the Revisers, 
and by a desire—laudable in its degree—to place the books of the 
New Testament in their chronological order. But we demur, as a 
matter of principle, in this age of scholarship, to any version founded 
on the arriéré text of 1611. As this instalment, however, of Dr. 
Hebert’s book only represents the six earliest letters of St. Paul, the 
faults of the old text are not very prominent, though among them is 
the weak interpolation in Romans xiv., 6, “‘ He that mindeth not the 
day, to the Lord he mindeth [it] not.” On the other hand, in the 
Origin and History of the New Testament (Hodder and Stoughton), 
we have Mr. James Martin of Melbourne, Victoria, cordially accept- 
ing the results of the Revision. He has been led to expand 
a lecture on “The Written Word” into a volume of 250 pp, 
which describes the occasion of each book of the New Testa- 
ment, the collection of them into a Canon, the fortunes of 
the chief Greek manuscripts, the nature of the various versions, the 
origin and characteristics of the eight English translations which pre- 
ceded the Authorised Version, and lastly, the reasons which have justi- 
fied a revision. The whole seems to be done in an instructive and 
genuine way. A New Metrical Translation of the Hebrew Psalter, 
by W. D. Seymour, Q.C., LL.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.), is an 
adventure into perilous regions, especially on the part of one who 
tells us that his acquaintance with Hebrew roots and stem-words, 
vowel-points, and reading-signs is not as deep as he could wish. 
Would any one venture to preface a translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans with such a naive confession as to the state of his Hellenistic 
Greek? And yet the language of the Old Testament does not 
seem to be thought one of those matters wherein “ a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.’”” The apology for the metrical form of the 
book consists in a quotation of the apologetic preface to Keble’s 
version made in 1839, But is not the omen rather asad one? Can 
that version be said to have lived? Will this, therefore, live, under 
the shadow of its sanction? This opening verse of Psalm xliy. 
shows fairly enough the quality of the sing-song rub-a-dub which we 
are asked to take in place of the solemn and musical rhythm of the 
Bible and Prayer-book :— 


*© We have heard it, O God, with our ears, 

And our fathers the story have told, 

What a work Thou hast wrought in the years 
That are growing historic and old; 

How, the heathen expelled by thy hand, 
Thou didst stablish our sires in their place, 

How Thy measures of vengeance were plann’d 
To uproot an idolatrous race.”’ 








Familiar Lectures on the Physiology of Food and Drink. By RB. J. 
Mann, M.D. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is an interesting book, 
which, after our first cursory inspection, we felt inclined to praise 
highly. Indeed, the greater number of the lectures here printed deal 
with important physiological processes in the human body not only 
clearly, but accurately. The blood, its functions and circulation, the 
liver and secreting organs, the structure of muscles and nerves, and 
the action of the kidneys and the skin, are discussed in a popular, 
yet satisfactory manner. Much of what is said about alcohol and the 
effects of intemperance may be similarly commended. But on submit- 
ting many of the more purely chemical statements in this volume to 
careful examination, we find that they are obsolete or inaccurate, while 
much of the vegetable physiology here offered must be condemned 
for the same reasons. Thus, on page 15, we find the extraordinary 
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statement that all the solid matter of vegetation is derived from 
water absorbed by the roots, although the carbonic acid introduced 
by the foliage and other green parts is, in fact, the chief source of the 
substance of plants. The origin of all the nitrogen of vegetation is 
wrongly assigned to ammonia on page 37, where, moreover, the 
weight of ammonia conveyed annually to the ground in rain is enor- 
mously exaggerated. Then, again (page 29), a pair of human lungs 
is said to give out into the air, in a single hour, no less than 586 
grains of carbon; one-fourth of this quantity would be nearer the 
truth. It is a pity that errors such as these should disfigure a book 
which in plan and style presents many commendable features. 


Alasnam’s Lady. By Leslie Keith. (Bentley.)—There is too 
much of this novel, and of that too-muchness, talk has an undue 
share. But the author will do things worth doing, if she cultivates 
the art of pruning, and is remorseless in its exercise. Her heroine is 
charming ; but she might have married the good fellow with brains 
(indeed, we took him for Alasnam, until quite near the end), without 
prejudice to the story ; the mystery is well contrived, though trans- 
parent, and the local colour is fresh, pleasant, and characteristic. It 
is quite a treat to be taken to Spain in a novel; we are as tired of 
the Riviera as Sir Charles Coldstream was of everywhere. 


Cavalry Life. By J. S. Winter. (Chatto and Windus.)—When 
Mr. Winter claims to be the true exponent of military life, he probably 
means that Ouida and her imitators are among the number of those 
“ charming women” who “talk of things they do not understand,” 
and that he is, on the contrary, acquainted with “the way they have 
in the Army.” He is welcome to the credit, so long as he does not 
claim to shew us military life as Maxwell, Lever, and Lawrence have 
shown it to us. His “Cavalry Life” is a collection, in two big 
volumes, of flimsy stories, some of them amusing, others as heavy as 
the dragoons whose dreary talk they chronicle. A young lady is not to 
be made impressive by spelling her name (Alice) ‘“ Alys,” and we 
should seriously like to know what Mr. Winter means by “‘ obtuse 
self-blindness.”’ 


Portry.—The Garden of Fragrance, being a Complete Translation of 
the Bostin of Sddi into English Verse. By J. S. Davie, M.D. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—None but a good Oriental scholar can judge the whole 
question as to the value of such a translation as this; but in his remarks 
on the principles to be followed in translations in general, we cannot 
but think the translator of these poems greatly mistaken. He saysin 
his preface :—“ I have endeavoured to make it as literal as possible, 
and, by imitating Sadi’s metre (anapawstic tetrameters) and rhyme, 
to give it, in some measure, the ring of the original. With very few 
exceptions, each line is the equivalent of the corresponding line in 
the Persian. This has not been accomplished without sacrificing, to 
some extent, elegance of diction.’’ In our opinion, the translator 
has sacrificed a good deal more than that. When languages, even 
coming originally from the same fountain-head, have, in the long 
course of ages, diverged as widely as have English and Persian, it is 
fatal not only to the beauty, but to the sense of a translation, to make 
it a literal one. We take, at random, a proof of the truth of this 
from a short poem “On the Frailty of Creatures and the Glory of 
God,” p. 137. It begins,— 

“ The pathway to wisdom is twist upon twist, 
For the holy the Maker alone can exi-t. 


You can tell this to people who trnths recognise, 
But people of theory will criticise.” 


Then, after a few lines, these words occur :— 


* But when will more surface-observers obtain 
A glimpse of where spiritual persons remain ? 
For if it’s the sun, not a speck they descry ; 
If the whole seven seas, not a drop can they spy ; 
When the Sultan of glory his flag has anfuarl’d, 
Into Nullity’s collar collapses the world!” 


The merely narrative parts sound a little better than this twaddly 
sing-song, and there are some good stories, of the obviously 
moralising kind, set in thoroughly Eastern style; but, on 


the whole, it is a poor book, as, with such a principle of 


Prizes and 





translation, it must be true to the letter only. 
Provimes for Prose and Verse Translation, with Some Original 
Poems by Contributors to the Journal of Education. (John 
Walker and Co.)—The translations in this book, following, as we hold 
it to be, the true principle of grasping the spirit rather than the 
letter of the original, are much more pleasant reading, and some of 
them strikingly good. A ballad such as “ Les Souvenirs du Peuple,” 
of Béranger, is most difficult to render into English so as to keep 
some of the sparkling intensity of feeling thrown into its original 
French by that master of the ballad style. Yet the anonymous “J. 
R.” has acccmplished this, and we only regret it is too long for quo- 
tation. Another very happy effort is the version of Victor Hugo’s 
sonnet, “A Petite Jeanne,” by Mrs. J. S. Philpotts. There are in the 
volume three translations of this sonnet, and, though all are good, we 
prefer, with the compiler, the one first named. There is an excel- 
lent rendering, by Miss Annie Matheson, of “In der Ferne,” by 
Geibel; and “ Schénster Tod” is also very spiritedly rendered in the 
English of the Rey. James Robertson, from the verses of W. Miiller. 














It is an interesting collection, and to show how miscellaneous, we will 
conclude our notice with one or two of the “ Maxims on Education” :— 
“He who depends upon a child’s candonr is likely to find the virtue. 
on which he relies; he who assumes a child’s dishonesty will too. 
often sow the germs of that which he fears. To treat children ag 
unworthy of consideration is a cruel mistake; to behave as if they 
alone were to be considered is a mistake more cruel still.” 
—Songs of Many Days. ByK.C. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—The- 
motto of this little volume of poems is, “ Look, then, into thine heart, 
and write” and the wish rises in the mind of the reader of them 
that the author’s heart had been full of less saddening tales. Several} 
of them are classical in their origin, and the first especially, on the 
legend of the daughters of Proetus, who were stricken with madness 
for despising the worship of Dionysus, scarcely repays by beauty of 
style for the melancholy of the subject. ‘ Antigone” igs the 
subject of the second, and neither here nor in any of the others 
can we find lines sufficiently fine to invest a well-worn subject 
with new interest, though many of the poems read musically —— 
Storm-drift, and other Poems, by H. E. Clarke (David Bogue), 
is, as its name imports, a book full of horrors, not the least of these 
being the atmosphere of unbelief in which it seems to have come to 
light, if, indeed, we can mention light in the midst of such gloom. 
The author needs to be reminded that no stringing-together of wild 
and weird suggestions can by itself constitute poetry, and that it 
needs more than the power, which he possesses to a certain extent, 
of imagining the thoughts and feelings suitable to certain circum- 
stances, to give to a description a truly poetic form. We hope 
it was not the author, but the printer, who put “ wrapt” for “ rapt.” 
——The Praise and Blame of Love is got up in the unfinished style 
now prevalent, and the poems themselves seem to partake of it; they 
are fragmentary, and spoilt by affectations. The author’s name is 
not given, but the publishers are (Wilson and McCormick, Glasgow) 
evidently Scotch, a fact which the book itself would hardly have sug- 
gested.—A smaller volume, and quite unlike the former, is Poems, by: 
Alexander Carruthers. (Porteous Brothers, Glasgow.)—The senti- 
ments appear, as far as they do appear, to be of the best; but there: 
does not appear with them the poetical skill, either in form or style, 
which alone can justify the publication of them.——lIn the next book 
which presents itself, we have the effusions of a mind which has 
already made itself known to the public. Still, in Poems, Lyrics, and 
Sonnets, by L. S. Bevington (Eliot Stock), we fail to discover the 
merit which would justify high appreciation. The vague miserable- 
ness which seems to beset those who are called advanced thinkers 
runs riot everywhere, and is scarcely redeemed by the little flashes of 
genuine truth of feeling which are apparent here and there. We- 
have looked through the “Sonnets” for one to quote, that our 
readers may judge for themselves, but cannot find one worthy of 
transcription ; so we will give, instead, two verses from a short poem 
called, “ How do I Know?” which is far better than the long philo- 
sophical rhymings amidst which it stands :— 


‘* How do I know you good? Because, dear love, 
In needing you 
My inmost soul most urgently desires 
reat goodness too ; 
Pure skies alonec n win a turbid sea 
To perfect blue. 


One little, lovely victory for your sake, 
‘er my mad blood, 
One little hour when higher than myself 
knew I stood, 
One stillness, dear, has taught the blessed truth 


y love is good.’ 


We have received :—The Continent of Europe, by L. B. Lang, edited 
by the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. (Rivingtons), a geography, physical, 
political, and descriptive, for beginners, with maps.—Damascus and 
its People, by Mrs. Mackintosh, illustrated. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.)—A second edition of Theodore Compton’s Sketches of 
Rural Life and Scenery amongst the Mendip Hills. (Poole.)—Student’s 
Manual of German Literature, by E. Nicholson. (Swan, Sonnenschein, 
and Co.)—The Science of Existence: a Study, by K. F. Frobel- 
(Williams and Norgate.) — Beautiful Homes, by Mrs. Haweis. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Bible Studies in Life and Truth, by the Rev. R. 
Lorimer, M.A. (Douglas, Edinburgh.)—A Comprehensive Phraseo- 
logical English-Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon, founded upon & 
manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and compiled by L. Myriantheus, 
Ph.D. Two vols. (Triibner.)—The Policy of England in Relation to 
India and the East, by J. A. Partridge. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
Vols. I. and II. of the eleventh edition of Bloxam’s Principles of 
Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture; also a “Companion” to the 
same work. (Bell and Sons.)—Physical Optics, by R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans and Co.), an addition to the 
“Text-books of Science” series.—A third edition of the late Mr. 
G. Brimley’s Essays, edited by W. G. Clark, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
The Book of Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, by Rev. G. H. 
Schodde, Ph.D. (Triibner.)—Stories from Robert Browning, by F. M. 
Holland, with an introduction by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. (Bell and 
Sons.)—Etyma Graeca, an etymological lexicon of Classical Greek, 
by E. R. Wharton, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Smith’s Synonyms Dis- 
criminated, edited by the Rev. H. P. Smith, M.A. (Bell and Sons), 
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new edition of a useful work of reference that ought to find a place 


in every mechanics’ institute or free library.—Vol. IV. of Messrs. 
Stewart and Long’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives (Bell and Sons), 
an addition to the neatly got-up “‘ Bohn’s Standard Library ”’ series. 
—Vol. III. of Professor Plumptre’s translation of the late Dr. Hagen- 
pach’s History of Christian Doctrines (Clark, Edinburgh), an addition 
to the “ Foreign Theological Library.” —The Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads and Ancient Indian Metaphysics, as exhibited in a series of 
articles contributed to the Calcutta Review, by A. E. Gough, M.A. 
(Triibner), an addition to the “ Oriental Series.”—An English trans- 
fation of Rosmini’s Discourses. (Daffy and Sons.)—The Foundations 
of Morality, by Stanley Leathes, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), a 
series of discourses on the Ten Commandments, with special refer- 
ence to their origin and authority.—Vol. I. of a translation of the third 
edition of Schmidt and Holzendorff’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, by F. H. Jones, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—Shakespeare’s 
Historical Plays, Roman and English, by C. Wordsworth, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. Vol. I. (Blackwood and Sons.)—A Con- 
cordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament, by J. A. 
Thoms. (Allen and Co.)—A second edition of Jervise’s History 
and Traditions of the Land of the Lindsays, by J. Gammack, 
M.A. (Douglas, Edinburgh.)—A Short History of “ the People 
called Methodists,’ by the Rev. W. H. Daniels, A.M., revised, 
with preface, by the Rev. T. Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
A popular edition of the Life and Speeches of John Bright, by G. B. 
Smitb, with portraits. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Vol. V. of the Folk- 
lore Record. (Nichols and Sons.)—A Concise Irish Grammar, trans- 
lated from the German of E. Windisch by N. Moore, M.D. (Cam- 
‘bridge University Press.)—Second Latin Reading-book, by G. L. 
Bennett, M.A. (Rivingtons), a continuation of “ Easy Latin Stories for 
Beginners.’— Water and its Teachings, by C. L. Morgan, F.G.S. 
(Stanford.)—An eighth edition of the Civil Service Geography, edited 
by T. Gray. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—Handbooks for Bible 
Classes, edited by the Rev. M. Dods, D.D., and Rev. A. Whyte, D.D, 
“© Genesis.” (Clark, Edinburgh.)—A new edition of Ferguson and 
Blyth’s Electricity. (Chambers.)—The Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882, by W. A. Holdsworth. (Routledge and Sons.)—Electric 
Light Arithmetic, by R. E. Day, M.A. (Macmillan.)—A new edition 
of George Barlow’s A Life’s Love. (Remington.)—A Grammar of the 
Modern Spanish Language, by W. J. Knapp, Professor in Yale Col- 
fege. (Gian, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.8.)—A third edition of Main’s 
Rudimentary Astronomy, revised by W. T. Lynn (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.), being No. 96 of “ Weale’s Series.” —Jllustrated Handbook of 
Plain and Fancy Needlework ; Good Plain Cookery, by Mary Hooper. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Platt’s Essays, Vol. I., “‘ Business, Money, 
Economy.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Cutting Tools Worked by 
Hand and Machine, by R. H. Smith, Professor of Engineering in the 
Mason Science College, Birmingham (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
€o.), an addition to the “ Manuals of Technology” series, edited by 
Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., and R. Wormell, D.Sc., M.A.—And a 
number of volumes on Biblical and doctrinal subjects, published by 
the Religious Tract Society.—A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen. 
(Macmillan.) We noticed this ‘“ wistful attempt to follow a gentle 
soul which never knew doubt into the New World, and to catch a 
glimpse of something of its glory through her simple and childlike 
eyes,” as the record of it appeared in instalments in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. It was well worth republication.—The Life of Hannah 
More, by Anna J. Buckland. (Religious Tract Society.) This book 
is written with both spirit and judgment, and is calculated to place 
in her true light the “ high priestess of the Clapham Sect,’”’ who has 
been somewhat under-rated of late, just as she was formerly 
over-rated.—The Decisions of Speaker Denison, by Edward Gordon 
Blackmore. (J. Spiller, Adelaide.) This little manual of fifteen 
years’ Parliamentary decisions was drawn up for South Ans- 
tralian use, but it might be of service here, while yet our 
Rules of Procedure have to be tried.—The Eight Circulars of 
Auguste Comte. (Triibner.) This translation, which is well done, 
will be deeply interesting to all who wish to know Positivism exactly 
a8 it is.—Old Friends, by the Rev. Charles Leach. (Dickinson.) 
This is a collection of Sunday half-hour lectures to working people. 
Mr. Leach means well, and couches his sentiments in language calcu- 
lated to go home to his Birmingham audience. This is his style of ap- 
peal,—“ My dear, good woman, as you value your own welfare and 
happiness, have loving voices to welcome Bob, or Jim, or Harry; and 
if you give him a kiss I wont grumble.”—Round a Posada Fire. 
(Satchell and Co.), by Mrs. S. G. C. Middlemore. We cannot say 
much for this collection of Spanish legends. They seem poor, and 
the illustrations are sadly blurred.—The Scripture Half-hour at 
Mothers’ Meetings (Religious Tract Socieiy); and Readings and 
Devotions for Mothers (Wells Gardner). Both these books seem 
excellent in their different ways.—Thoughts on Marriage, by Elizabeth 
Kingsbury (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), seem decidedly more suited 
for ordinary male than female reading.—Wells of Water, by M.S. 
Simpson. (Nisbet.)—This is a series of simple religious exhorta- 
tions, by an Edinburgh lady. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@—— 
Bisset (A.), A Short History of the English Parliament (Williams & Norgate) 36 
Book of Common Prayer (The), with Commentary, 18mo ............ (S P.C.K.) 26 
Carruthers (J.), Communal and Commercial Economy, cr 8yo ...... (Stanford) 90 
Chevalier (W. A. C.), William Longe, of Wykeham, 12mo ............... (Nisbet) 36 
Dictionary of Medicine (A), edited by Dr. Quain, 2 vols. 8vo ......... (Longman) 340 
Elwin (W.), Confession and Absolution in the Bible, cr 8vo ............ (Hayez:) 90 
Farrer ('. H.), The State in Relation to Trade, cr 8vv ............... (Macmillan) 36 
Fasnacht (G. E.), Synthetic French Grammar, cr 8vo ............... (Macmillan) 36 





Foreign Office (The), &c., from “ Vanity Fair,” cr 8vo 
Gilbert (E. W.). Tables of Interest, imp. 8vo 
Hamilton (8. G.), Homer’s Odyssey, 21-24, 12mo 
Hawke (E.), The Life of, by M. Burrows, 8vo ... 





(W. H. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 36.0 
sececee eee (Macmillan) 36 
(W. H. Allen) 210 








Hollings (G. 8.), Considerations on the Spiritual Life, cr 8vo .........(Masters) 26 
Horder (W. G.), The Poet’s Bible, New Testament, cr 8vo...............(Lsbister) 60 
De ee EAR EASE Se ap ier PRN jens Soh LRN Dey ERT: (Nicholson) 20 
Johnston (J. F. W.), Agricultural Chemistry, 12mo .................. (Blackwood) 66 
Lacor.Jaire (H. D.), Life of St. Dominic, er 8v0 ...........0006... (Burns & Oates) 6/6 
Lenormant (F.), Beginnings of History, er 8V0 ...........0..cceeceecseeeecceces Low) 12,0 
Lloyd (J. 8.), Honesty Seeds, and How they Grew, cr 8vo ...... (W.H. Allen) 2/6 
Lorimer (J.), Institutes of Law, Vol. 1, 8v0 ...........cse0.c.-cc00 (W. Blackwood) 16,0 


Malet (A.), Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, and Revelation, cr 8vo ............ (Nisbet) 46 
Marcet (W.), Principal Southern and Swiss Health Resorts, 8vo (Churchill) 7/6 
Merivale (H. C.), White Pilgrim, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 9,0 


Meee epweueee © GETE, DS WGNE. GF BVG........-...0.cceses<sscaccarecssdsiecsceasscated (Tinsley) 31/6 
Nasmyth (J.), Autobiograpby of, edited by S. Smiles, 8vo ............ (Murray) 16/0 
Newcomb (S.), Popular Astronomy, 8V0 ............cccceecceccecceneseeees (Macmillan) 18/0 
Bicol CW. T.), Taanls OF Gad, 68 B00 «......060<ce.ccsscccccncececsasTeceeccores (Macniven) 2/6 
O’Conor (W. A.), History of the Irish People, 2 vols. er 8vo ......... (Simpkin) 15/0 


Perkins (C. C.), Historical Handbcok of Italian Sculpture, 8vo (Remington) 15/0 
Phillips (P.), Song Pilgrimage, 4to (S.8.U.) 60 
Psalm of the Saints, cr 8v0 .............cccceseeceesseees 
Purnell (E. K.), Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello,”’ 12mo 
Reber (F. V.), History of Ancient Art, 8vo ....... seeeeee-( LOW) 18/0 
Rusdew (G. W.), History of New Zealand, 3 vols. 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 50,0 
Rutherford (W. G.), Babrius, with Notes, Dissertations, &c., 8vo (Macmillan) 126 









(Rivington) 20 





Shakespcare’s Dramatic Works, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo ........... (Paterson)—each 12/6 
Stephen (J. F.), History of Criminal Law in Englard, 3 vols. 8vo (Macmillan) 48/0 
St. John (P. B.), Sailor Crusoe (The), 12mo ................cecceceeeeeeeeees M 


St. John (P. B.), The Snow Ship, 12mo .................... 
Thomas (A.), Allerton Towers, cr 8V0 ................cecceseececconceeeee! 3 
Venosta (F.), Companion to the Grammar, er 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 5 
Watson (A.), Christ’s Authority, and other Sermon:, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 7 
Whelpton (E.), Lincolnshire Heroine (A), 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 31/ 
Williams (W. H.), Select Vocabulary of Latin Etymology (A), 12mo(E. Clark) 16 
Wordsworth (C.), Church History, Vols. 3 and 4, cr 8vo ...(Rivington)—each 6/0 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communieations upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





LIBERT Y’S/ 2£81Y's ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FA R cs LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
B I © . EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | ('Ghothun Hone, } REGENT STREET, W. 


| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS 
JAPAN ESE | From 15s per piece. , : 


| 
| 
LEAT WE Ree 
PAPERS. 








“_— 


| 
\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Has been celebratei for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant Lge camer for 
ROWLAN DS’ the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 

teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 

Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO. 








“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 


APOLLINARIS. 








ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSITIVIST SOCIETY, Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will Lecture on Sunday 
mornings in February and March, at 11.15 a.m. precisely, on ‘‘ Principles and 
Types of Public Life.’ Subject, Sunday, February 4th, “ Leon Gambetta.” 
Every Wednesday evening, at 8 p.m., Dr. T. FILZPATRICK, M.D. Camb., on 
‘The Elements of Biology.’’ All Lectures and Classes free. 
ANTED, a GENTLEMAN to ASSIST in EDITING a 
WEEKLY JOURNAL. Maust possess the highest qualifications for the 
work.—Apply, stating remuneration required, to “KR. J.,” care of Messrs. 
COUSINS and CO., Publishers, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Toinsure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 











Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Larce Prorirs are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette—‘'The method recommended by Messrs, Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.” English Churchman.—* Messrs. Gutteridge 
dezerye the best thanks of investors and speculators.’”’ Society.—‘‘ I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
—Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.’’——Figaro.—*‘ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth ‘perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 


Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 











W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





THE COMMITTEE of the LONDON ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION SOCIETY feel assured that all sympathisers in the Anti-Vivisection 
Movement will be greatly encouraged to learn that Mr. RICHARD BARLOW 
KENNETT’S noble OFFER has been REALISED, through the raising of the 
Special Fund of £1,000 by the appointed time. The Committee desire to express 
their very warm THANKS to Mr. Kennett, and to every Contributor. é 
Office, 180 Brompton Road; M. Walbrook, Secretary, to whom all Communica- 
tions may be addressed, and of whom may be had free a Form of Petition to 
Parliament for the Prohibition of Vivisection, and a List of Publications on the 
subject. 











MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. SKELTON’S NEW WORK. 
“The author refers in his preface to the great interest which h aj 
Queen took in the first edition of ‘ The Defence of Mary Stuart.’ Rat wen ™ 
“It is difficalt to decide which pleads for the unfortunate Queea mor 
eloquently—the beautiful picture by Sir Noel Paton here ~ 
admirable advocacy of Mr. Skelton.’’—Scotsman. ene oe 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Including the Defence of Mary Stuart, Disraeli, Bolingbroke, M 

W. M. Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, &e. 3 with Letters from: Ioan ea 
field, Dante Rossetti, J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, &c. By Joun SKELTON 
os neg Pan” With Frontispiece by Sir Noel Paton. Bound in buckram, 
price 12s 6d, 


Also, just ready, a CHOICE and COMPLETE EDITION of 
The 


ESSAYS of SHIRLEY. 


Vol. I.—ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Vol. I1.—ESSAYS i 
ROMANOE. On fine paper, and in antique binding, with Tilustrations, 
price 203. : 
**Mr. Skelton has given us one of the most huma 3 i = 
untis el tee ae uman and most consistent por: 

“Sets forth the argument with singular clearness, and from igi i 
of view well worthy of attention.”—Atheneum. i a 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. 


A Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By James 
Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the Law 
of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid, &. In 2 vols, 8vo. Vol. I., now ready, price 163. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


ALIRABI: or, the Banks and Bankers of 
the Nile. By a Haps1 or Hype Park. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘With Nile Bedaween and crocodiles, the chequered career of Alirabi himself 
and the warmth of, Eastern colour with which the volume glows in such chap- 
ters as ‘ Pan-Islamism,’ ‘ The Pyramids,’ and ‘ Philae at Midnight,’ the curiosity 
of the reader is stimulated and sustained; while the hitberto untrodden field 


















IRTH COLLEGE, 





of CHEMIS 


Firth Colleze, Sheffield, January 31st, 1883. 


SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth College, Sheffield, are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
TRY. The stipend will be £159 per annum, and half the Fees of his 
own Department. Candidates are requested to give full particulars concerning 
age, experience, and any academicel distinctions they may have gained. 
names of three gentlemen to whom references may be made should be given, but 
no testimonials need be sent, unless they are asked for. 


on or before March 1st.—Further particulars may be had from , 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 


The 


The REVOLT 


Applications to be sent Sixth Edition, crown 





with which the novelist is called upon to deal, imparts a freshness to th 
which, to the jaded novel-reader, will -* - empties 
air, Altogether, this is a very clever book, with a sparkle and fascination of 
style which compels one to read it right through.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


be as welcome and iuspiring as the morning 


of MAN, By Walter Besant. 


8vo, 33 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 



















































OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 

53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 

known Artists in Water-colours. ‘Three great Works 

by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others in oil. Now Open. 
—Admission, Is. ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Electrical Engineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 

A LIMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED at the Commencement of the Second 
Half of the Session on WEDNESDAY, February I4th. 
Application should be made to the undersigned, at 
the Office of the Company, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

PHILIP A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS in one of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frest, Esq., Mus. Doe.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica- 
ticn tothe P RINCIPALS, Welland Hou e, Forest Hill. 
pee sneowned HEUTSCHY will be 
glad to receive a Few more Young Ladies, for 
instruction in German, French, Music, and other 
branches of education. Prospectus and references on 
application.—Tannegg, Solothurn, Switzerland. 


Tus Ties OLD SS 


The Lord Ashley. 
The Lord Robert Brudenell-Bruce, 
General Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V.C., K C.B., M.P. 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
CoMMITTEE. 
(Nominated by the Patrons.) 
The Club is started on a double basis :— 
1.—As a non-Political Society of Gentlemen. 
2.—To enable its Members to obta n for their own 
home consumption, Wine:, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs, at the actual wholesale cost 
rice, 
This last is an entirely new feature, the advantage 
of which must be apparent to every wine consumer. 
For Rules, Application for Membership, &c., apply to 
CHARLES A, PRITCHARD, 
fecretary, (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, London, W. 











PaTRONS. 








$y ee — The ANTI- 

STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’S PATENT) is 
totally distinct from every form of Stylograph, or 
point-writer, in that it carries a nibbed pen, with 
points to suit all writers, and thus preserves all the 
characteristics of the handwriting. It requires no 
adjustment, and carries sufficient ink for several days’ 
Prices: Pocket Size, 2s 6d; Desk, 336d. Pens, 


use, 
ls. per box. Fitted with Gold_ Pen, iridium-pointed, 
16361, Of all Stationers; wholesale only of the sole 


Licensees and Manufacturers, 
Tuos, De La Roe and Co., London. 
| | ae INDIAN ENGINEERING 
: COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines, 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the Colleze in September, 1883. Cundi- 
dates for admis ion must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886, The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian ‘Telegraph Department among the 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
the summer of 1885. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be givea to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, 8.W. ; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 


India Office, October 26th, 1882. 
A LADY of considerable experience 
in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a younger Sister, is desirous of under- 
taking the entire charge of TWO YOUNG 
ORPHANS, or of children whose parents are abroad. 
Her house is in @ healthy locality, with garden 
attached. Good references given and required.— 
an N.H,” 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SOHOOL for LADIES, 
conductei by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
— for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 











same- 


]pcEWice COLLEGE.—In pursu- 
y ance of the provisions of the Scheme for the 
administration of the Foundation of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift, at Dulwich, in the county of Surrey, 
the College Governing Body are prepared to receive 
testimonia!s and other evidence of qualification for 
the office of HEAD MASTER of Dulwich College. 

_ 1. Candidates must be Graduates of some University 
in the United Kingdom. 

2. In addition to a residence, rent free, the Master 
will receive a fixed annual stipend of £200 per annum, 
in addition to the capitation payments, provided by 
clause 77 of the Scheme, viz., £4 for each bo 
attending Dulwich College up to 200; £3' for eac 
boy attending Dulwich College from 200 to 400; £2 
for each boy attend'ng Dulwich College above 400- 
The number of boys attending Dulwich College in the 
winter term, 1882, was, according to the Capitation- 
fee Register, 589. 

3. The Master will not be entitled to reccive any 
Boarders. 

4, Applications, in writing, stating ‘age, degree, and 
other particulars, together with testimonials, giving 
evidence of qualification, of which, as well as of the 
application, 25 printed copies will be required, must 
be sent to the Clerk, New College, Dulwich, S.E., on 
or before the afternoon of February 24th, 1883. 

5. The Master will be required to enter inte office 
on such date, not later than April 9th, as the 
Governors may appoint. 

6. No personal canvas of the Governors will be 
per nitted. 

7. The Governors do not hold themselves responsi- 
ble for the return of any original testimonials. 

8. Copies of the Scheme, containing the conditions 
under which the appointment will be made and held, 
may be obtained, on application to the Clerk, New 
College, Dulwich, 8.E, 

Dated this 18th day of January, 1883. 

J. WATCHURST, Clerk to the College Governors. 


IRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION in 

PIANOFORTE PLAYING and SOLO SINGING 
given by a Young Lady (Silver Medallist) in Schools 
or to Private Pupils.—‘‘ A. B.,’’ 1 Trevor Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Hail -ybury 
College, RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS. Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages,—Address, 
Liebig Strasse 11, 


ve persia Saesog! ts SCHOOL, nr. Leicester 

—The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by Expe ienced 
Resident and Visiting Masters. The Classics are taught 
by a Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Scieuce. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the towr. Reference is kindly per- 
mitted to the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella and the 
Right Hon, Sir John Mellor, 
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UNION 


OF AUSTRALIA 

ANK , 
B LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital 

Reserve 

Reserve 

CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

Rey eS Sight, are granted on the _Bank’s 

Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


Zealan Fiji. 
alan, and PHiC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonie'§ on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. : ; 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per — 3 bs years and upwards. 

W. e 


oe one on 


£1,500,000 
Fand ae .» £880,000 
Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





4 WBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FIVE-AND-A-HALF per CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


[ue MORTGAGE and AGENCY 





COMPANY of AUSTRALASIA, Limited. 
Capital, £500,900, in 50,000 Shares ef £10 cach. 
First Issue, £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 

a tlnte ot D 1 Wome 
illiam Robertson, Esq. (late of D. and - Robert- 

= Dundee), Holland Park, London. f 

Lord George G. Campbell, 2 Bryanston Square, W., 
(Director Land, Mortgage, Investment, and Agency 
Company of America, Limite.) : 

Robert Farquuarson, Esq., M.D., M.P., Finzean, 
Aboyne, Scotland, and Reform Club, 8.W., (Director 
Scottish Provincial Assurance eg | 

Sigmond Hoffnung, Esq. (Messrs, S. Hoffnung and 
Co., Merchants, Basinghall Street, London; and 
Sydney and Brisbane). 

J. Pellatt Rickman, Esq. (Messrs. Pellatt and Co., 
London), Director Glasgow and London Insurance 
Company. ‘ 

James Wilson, Esq., 23 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Banxers.—British Linen Company Bank, London, 
Edinburgh, and Branches; and Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, Levuka Branch, Fiji. 

The Company offer a limited number of Mortgage 
Debentures for £50 and upwards, for periods of 3, 4, 
and 5 years, and upwards, bearing the following 
rates of interest, respectively, 43%, 5%, and 53%. 
Interest payable half-yearly. The Bonds are protected 
byall the Assets of the Company, including the un- 
called Share Capital, thus constituting an investment 
of a high order. For further particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Office of the Company, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBisHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. : 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... one oe ae ae y 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 








Policyholders, exceed i ay 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
ASSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS” 
OMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £259,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLowED To INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

, Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 

Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
‘uinimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
= ee Ci eee full spettiodines, on 

ion, 
March Slst, 1880, alannah 











’ _. GOOD TERTH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifriee and Mouth- 


wash,— 

S A. N A BAL M. 

$ —This is the only Oriental sreparation that 

Farge te the rg beg ager of the teeth. Carriage 
“©, On receipt of Is 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

HU, SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 





REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbelief calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with mo‘ern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be exposed. It is the sole and 
special function of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY tocarry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, and literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKEY. 








COCKS’ 
ORIGINAL 


READING 
SAUCE. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from ths Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
s—. _, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Bast, 8.W. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


, 

FRY’S Frys CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


N ORE CURES of ASTHMATICAL 

COUGHS and CONSUMPTION, (this week). 
‘“‘IT have recommended Dr. Locock’s PuLmoyic 
Warers for some years, and have always found them 
give relief in the distressing attacks of asthmatical 
coughs, aud in the progressive stages of consump- 
ton.” (Signed), J. Spencer, M.P.S., 225 Gt. Colmore 
Street, Birmingham. They instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheum tism—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s lid 
and 23 9d per box, of all Druggists. 








COCOA 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
: DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flayour is unequalled. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalida. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM 





COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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| 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORA’ 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | ()N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN THE HOME, OF 
and SWISS HEALTH RESORTS : their Climate VISIT THE ’ 


CoNTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

GamBETTA. By a German. 

THE ArTOF Rossetti. By Harry Quilter. 

Tue RELIGIous FuTURE OF THE Wor.LpD.—II. 
W. S. Lilly. 

THE “SILVER STREAK’? AND THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
By Professor Boyd Dawkins. 

Tue Prospect oF Rerorm. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

Ancient INTERNATIONAL Law. By Professor 
Brougham Leech. 

A Russian Prison. By Henry Lansdell, D.D. 

CANONICAL OBEDIENCE. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch. 

Democratic ToryisM. By Arthur B. Forwood. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1883, price 2s 6d. 
On THE Economic CONDITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF 


By 





ScoTLanD. By His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
‘THe CREED OF CHRISTENDOM.” By the Rev. Dr. 
Martineau. 


By Frederick Wedmore. 
By the Right Hon. Lord 


By the 


THE THEATRICAL REVIVAL, 

Mippue-Ciass EpucaTion. 
Norton. 

VitiaGe Lire 1n Norroik 600 YEARS aGo. 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 


ELEcTION PROSPECTS OF THE CONSERVATIVES. By 
C. E. Lewis, M.P. 
CONCERNING THE UNKNOWN PuBLIc. By Thomas 


Wright (the “‘ Journeyman Engineer’”’), 
Locat GovERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND WaLteEs.—I. 
By Wm. Rathbone, M.P. 
RELIGION AND THE Rates. 1, By His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. 2. By the Rev. Canon Gregory. 
TxE UNMOUNTED BucEPHALUS. By Mons. Joseph 
inach, 
Kraan Pav, TRENCH, and Co, London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 278. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GeorGEe 
pu Maurier and W. SMa. 
CONTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an Llustration.) Chap. 23. 
Philip at Florence. Chap. 24. Letters and Tele- 
grams, Chap. 25. Consultations, 

MemorIeEs OF LEON GAMBETTA. 

Cuurcu-goine Tim. By A. Mary F. Robinson, 

A Strip oF SuFFOLK SEABOARD. 

Poets AND NIGHTINGALES, 

THE Hit. TRIBES OF BurMA. By Shway Yee. 

ROSSETTI AND THE RELIGION OF BEauty. By F. W. 


H. Myers. 
Tue S1eEGE oF Lonpon. (With an Illustration.) By 
Part II. 


Henry James, Jun. 
London: SmitH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1883. No. DCCCVIII. Price 


ConTENTS, 

TxeE Lapirs Linpores.—Part XI. 
ADVENTURES AMONG THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 
Tue New LeGat Position oF MARRIED WOMEN. 
Sone or a Goop Ectectic. By J, 8. B. 
THE PuERTO DE MEDINA. 
FIrESIDE MustnGs ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS, 
A New WINTER Resort. 
§* Joco-SERIA,” 
Tue SECRETS OF SALMON GROWTH. 
BisHor WILBERFORCE, 
AnytTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Wittiam Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
ONG 

No. 4, FEBRUARY, 

CoxTENTS, 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 
14-17. 

Tuer Irish PEASANTRY. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

A Mountain Tur. By Grant Allen. 

Lorp Ricwarp anv I. By Julian Sturgis. 





2s 6d, 





Now ready, price 6d. 
MAN’S MAGAZINE, 


BALLADE OF THE Happy HuntTING-Grounps, By A. 
Lang. 

My Booxs. By Austin Dobson. 

Tur PHOTOGRAPHIC Eyres OF €creNcE. By Richard 


A. Proctor. 
A FAREWELL APPEARANCE: a DoG STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 


HE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. 8. COX, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

IsataH: AN IDEAL BroGraPHy.—2. Under Jotham. 
8. Under Ahaz. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Wells. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL, AND OF THE 
ApocaLyPsE. By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 

ALAAM: AN EXPOSITION AND A StTupy.—2, The 
Angel and the Ass. By the Editor. 

Some CRITICISMS ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE 

REVISED VERSION. By Rev. Canon Evans, M.A. 


BRIEF NoTIcEs OF Books, 
London; Hopprr and StovauTon, 27 Paternoster 


and Medical Aspect. 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
London: J, and A, CHURCHILL; and all Booksellers, 


By Witi1am Marcet, M.D., 





Just published, Vol. II., crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. By Anprew Bissett, Author 

of ** The Commonwealth,’’ &c. Vol. II, 

Vol. I., price 4s, may still be had. 

Wituiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

— Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh, 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 

London: C. MircHEeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ANCY DRESS COSTUMES, for 
CHILDREN; 20 Original Designs.—See the 
LADIES’ TREASURY, for FEBRUARY, price 7d; 
by post, 84. FANCY DRESS COSTUMES for 
LADIES; 16 Original Designs are given in the 
January Number; a further supply is now ready. 
London: BemroseE and Sons, 23 O'd Bailey. 


RIZE COMPETITION PUZZLES 
appear in the LADIES’ TREASURY, for 
FEBRUARY. One Guinea given for the best solu- 
tions. All competitors have the chance of winning 
the Three Guinea Annual Prize. 
London: BremMRosE aud Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


ADY LINDSAY of BALCARRES 
contributes a Tale to the February Part of 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, entitled, ‘‘A MOST 
EXCEEDINGLY NAUGHTY LITLE GIRL;” 
containing also the continuation of “ BRIDE 
PICOTEE,” by the Author of “ The Atelier du Lys,” 











* London: BemMRcsr and Sons, 25 Old B iley. 


UILDINGS in PISA.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post, 431).—Views of 
Houses in Oxford Street; Oxford and Cambridge 
Mansions, with Plan; and Eversholt, Cricklewood— 
Architectural Influence of Conquest—Risks of Re- 
vived Style—German Industrial Museums—Flats at 
Home and Abroad—Hull and Barnsley Railway—Tall 
Chimney Construction, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 








STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Muacilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 

AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


Tur GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital . 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 








UTOTYPE FINE ART 
A 74 NEW OXFORD rae LERY, 
(20 Doors WEstT or Mupie’s Lrzrary,) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS 


from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S 
b pneemacnygt copies of ~ nolds, Caine 
awrence, bh 3h, 
Maiww ee 





An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices f, 
the Times, Atheneum, Acad ag 
Journal, &e., free per post. a a ae 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free Per post, 
Address, the MANAGER, 
Autotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Str eet, W.C. 


ILLIAM S. BURTONS 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introducea 
upwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM § 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. ? 
Highest quality, will wear 20 years as silver, 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... 30 
Dessert do. do........ ; 22s ahaa 
Tea Spoons S 


me neal ss 
hate 4 WARRANTED, 
Handles Rivetted, Blades Finest Steel. 
_ ane’ 


Handle Table Knives... 18s ., 

-in. 0. do. to balance 25s ... 

4-in, do. do. 283 .., 

4-in, Fine do. do. 363... 

CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 
Samples post free. 


_ CATALOGUES containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &c., with lists of 
prices. 

Special Terms with reference to Credit, 








do. - 





88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &c, 
OOLZA OIL, Finest ........... .... 33 4d per gallon, 
KEROSINE, Finest Water-white 1s 41 do. 





| nie AND M?**5 | haem 
sr AND M**5 ya 


_ AND M**5 yo. 





| eee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





oe MEATS. Also, 





FssENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PWRILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





 ieieeeeaieieoend for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 7 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In_ the 
complaints peculiar to females these Pills are 
unrivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become rd 
constant for the removal of their ailments, that bare\y 
a toilet is without them. In the boudoir of the lady 
of fashion and the humble garret of the seamstress 
alike, universal favour is accorded tothese renovating 
Pills; their invigorating and purifying properties 
render them safe and invaluable in all cases; yd 
may be taken by females of all ages for any aly 
organisation or irregularity of the 5, stem, spee rd 
removing the cause and restoring the sufferer | 
robust health. As a family medicine, they oe id. 
yaluable for subduing the maladies of young and ote. 











ON. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Monday next, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
A NEW WORK of TRAVEL in SOUTHERN MAROCCO. 
MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern 
Marocco. By GEORGE DELAMERE Cowan and R, L. N. Jounston. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


WITH aSHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
and PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By 
Cuarres Du VAL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 

“He has given an excellent description of Kimberley, with its wonderful 
diamond mines, its motley population, its busy stree's, and the strange life...... 

Mr. Du Val has made a real contribution to the history of the Transvaal war,”— 


Atheneum, 
LEGION i 


GILBERT, 
te 1d have plenty of read Weekly Dispatch 
* His book shou ave plenty of readers.’’— Weekly Dispatch, 
os pp bees interesting study.’’—I.loyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
* We earnestly recommend the book.’’—Oruacle. 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the 
FAMILY of GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for 
Seventy Years, 1760-1830. By Percy FirzGERaLp. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25s. 

“With that keen enjoyment of a good story peculiar to one who is himself a 

capital story-teller, he combines a curious drollery in his serious moods as a 

moral'st.”—Daily News, 


or, the Modern Demoniac. By William 
uthor of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 


PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry Vizetelly, 
Author of “ Berlin under the New Empire,’’ &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, with 
numerous Engravings, 

“Mr. Vizetelly contrives to make ‘Paris in Peril’ thoroughly interesting 
throughout the two volumes.’’—Graphis, 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A CHILD of the MENHIR. By Austin Clare. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 


“Bv-Ways.”’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “Rita,” 
Author of “‘ Faustine,” ‘* My Lady Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“Just the sort of literature to nr the time on a railway journey...... On the 
whole, the Old Bohemian gives us plenty, as it were, for our money, and we wish 
his book success.’’—Suturday Review. 


*TWIXT SHADE and SHINE. By Annabel Gray, 
Author of ‘*‘ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A very readable novel.’’—Standard. ; 
“We can heartily recommend ‘ ’T'wixt Shade and Shine. 


—Court Journal. 
LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the 
Author of “‘Cynthia,.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. : 
“ Really clever and good...... We be'ieve that the author of ‘ Lemuel’ will make 
his or her mark as a novelist.’’—Standard, 


PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass, Author 
of “ Sackcloth and Broadcloth,” ‘‘ Dandy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The novel is a clever and amusing one, well worth reading.””-—Morning Post. 
“A very readable novel.’’—Society. 


A GIRL’S DESTINY. A Love Story. By E. C. 


Ciayton (Mrs. NEEDHAM), Author of ‘‘ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8 e 


vO. 
“ Decidedly interesting......The characters have plenty of life, and are well con- 
trasted......The novel is distinctly above the average.’’—Graphic. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND (00S NEW BOOKS. 
Will be ready on February 12th. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, price 36s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” &c. 


Will be ready on February 5th, crown 4to, 15s. 


REPORT of the SMOKE ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE, 1882. With Reports of the Jurors of the Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington, and Reports of the Testing 
Engineer. To which are added the Official Reports of the 
Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of Illustrations, and 34 Tables 
of Results of Tests of Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, é&c. 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S ‘‘ WALKS IN ROME.’? 
On February 12th, Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
WALKS in ROME. By Aveustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “Days near Rome,’ “Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,” &e. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PORTIA ; or, By Passions Rocked. By the 


Author of “Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for FEBRUARY. Edited by T. H. S. Escort. 

. THE New ARMY AND THE OLD Test. By Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B. 

. THE THIRD REFORM Bru. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle. 

. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. By Sir G. W. Dasent. 

RD WESTBURY AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE: 

D. Traill. 

A Rapicat ry Russia. By Jesse Collings, M.P. 

. EN@LIsH ACTORS—YESTERDAY AND To-pay. By J. Comyns Carr. 

THE Hovse or Lorps. By E. A. Freeman. 

THE BEGINNING OF ART. By Stanley Lane Poole. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1793. By Oscar Browning. 

MEXICO AND HER Raitways. By J. Y. Sargent, 

Gambetta. By a Friend and Follower. 

. HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A HISTORY of NEW ZEALAND. By G. 


W. Ruspen, for many years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria. 3 vols, 
demy 8yvo, 50s. [This day. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 


By Grorers Perrot and Cuar_rs Cuipiez. Translated from the French by 
W. ArmstronG. Containing 616 Engravings, drawn after the Original, or 
from Authentic Documents. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 423, 





A Diatoauz. By H. 


PHPPSASNPR Pepe 


ould 











HISTORY of BAYARD. The Good Chevalier 


sans Peur et sans Reproche. Compiled by the Loran Servireur. Trans- 
lated into Eoglish from the French of LorEDAN LurcHEY. Royal 8vo, with 
222 Illustrations, 21s, 


The PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1883. By Joszern Foster. 
1 or 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 423, 
The PEERAGE or BARONETAGE SEPARATE, each 2ls. 








DEMOCRACY ACROSS the CHANNEL. By 


A. GALLENGA, Crown 8yo. [Neat week. 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFERENCE. 


By GEORGE BaDEN POWELL. Crown 8vo, 93. 
“ A valuable assistant to the comprehension of certain vital points in connection: 
with Protection and Free-trade.””—Morning, Post. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE: a Novel. 
By Epwin WHELPTON. 3 vols, [Next week. 





an AFRICAN FARM: @ 


2 vols, (This day. 


The STORY of 


Novel. By Raupu Iron. 





NEW NOVEL, by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


EL’S CHILDREN. By Georce Manvitir 
Fenn, Author of “‘ Parson o’ Dumford,” 3 vols. 


‘Mr. Fenn’s studies have gained for him a reputation in a field where George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope have worked before him. He does not copy from 
either of them......His pictures are always pleasing, and full of observation,”— 
Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 


COSMO GORDON. By Mrs. Lerra Apams, 


Author of ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.” 3 vols, 


“In one all-important respect, Mrs, Adams stands nearly alone among lady 
writers. She knows how to write a love-story without mistaking flirtation for 
passion, or forgetting that life is male up of many matters, whereof love is 
only one. Her novels are chapters of real human na‘ure, observed at first hand, 
and therefore always worth reading.’”’—Globe. 

“ An excellent and genuinely interesting story.”’—Sociely. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By -_ and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983. 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual’ 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular,, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT,,. 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPEOTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
OC A S E §S N DIN G 


for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LADY BLOOMFIELD’S REMINISCENCES. 





NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of LADY BLOOMFIELD’S 
REMINISCENCES OF COURT AND DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE, with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations by the 
Author, is Ready this Day, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. 


PRAYERS and SERMONS, 
By the Rev. 8. A. TIPPLE. 


** Will be read with great interest by those who know how to value aids to reverent thought and aspiration 
on Divine themes...... Mr. Tipple’s prayers are eminently worthy of the attention, from many points of 
view, especially of young ministers and students.’’—Chvristian World, 

“They are profonnd end original pieces of Christian philosophy, remarkable specimens of abstract 
meditation...... Full of interesting thought, expressed often in singularly felicitous style......One thinks of 
them as delivered almost in a whisper, so suggestive are they of stillness and retirement.” —Nonconformist. 

“Bright thoughts and weighty truths.”—Leeds Mercury. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the Best Books of the Season are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books, as they appear. 





~ 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY, 
NEW EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
Se obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 


281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








BRAVATIS’®’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
LETTER FROM A PrysiciAn To Two Lonpon Hospitaus.— London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Giibert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 
SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





— 


Second Edition, 
Price 4s, 


EGYPT: 
Native Rulers and Foreign Interference, 


BY 
BARON DE MALORTIE, 
Author of “ Diplomatic Sketches,” Mr. Gladstone 
and the Greek Question,” &c, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The political student will find this emi 
readable book an admirable guide to acomprehensiy 
of the existing situation in Egypt.”’—Spectator, 
“There is a freshness in the résumé and conclusions 
that will well repay perusal.””—Freeman’s Journal, 

**Animportant contribution to the literature of the 
gro —— throwing light on many points 
that have not hitherto been satisfactoril 
up.’ —Aberdeen Journal, 7 om 

“Tt is extremely useful to be able to turn to any 
phase of ‘the Egyptian Question’ described in thig 
book, and find references to perhaps fifty other works 
on the subject.”—Athen@um, 

“One of the most useful and authoritati 
about Egypt.”—Daily Review, ve books 

‘Von hohem Interresse sind die Darlegungen in 
Baron von Malortie’s neuestem Buche — iiber 
Aezypten.’’—Allgemcine Zeitung. 

“This work is an important contribution to the 
Egyptian Question, by one thoroughly well informed,” 
—Northern Whig. 

“Tt embodies a great deal of information and some 
shrewd common-sense in a piquant and readable 
form.”’—Scotsman, 

© The chief value of this volume is as a guide to all 
the books, pamphlets, and papers that have been 
written about the Egyptian Question since Mehemet 
Ali’s time.’’—Dublin Evening Mail, 

“Amid the multitudinous publications that haye 
been issued oa Egyptian affuirs, the present (‘ Egypt,’ 
by Baron ce Malortie) merits attention.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“A repository of trustworthy and carefally 
arranzed informa'ion.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

‘For diligent and unbiassed study of the Egyptian 
Quest'on, Baron de Malortie deserves great credit,” 
—LHdinburgh Courant. 

“Thos9 who wish to master the Egyptian Question 
in all its bearings cannot do better than study this 
volume,.”’"—Broad Arrow. 

“ Baron de Malortie’s ab'e work, &c., may be com. 
mended as a valuable addition to the store of informa. 
tion that has already been opened to the world in 
reference to Egypt.’’—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

“His pages are as helpful to those who would resolve 
the future a3 to those who would understand the past 
of moderu Egypt.’’—Spectator, 





WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now ready, priee 5s. 


The GOSPEL of the SECULAR LIFE: 
Sermons preachel at Oxford, with a Prefatory 
Essay. By the Hon. W. H. Fremantie, Canon 
of Canterbury, Baxupton Lecturer, 1883, 

“Tt is saying a good deal, and much more thana 
cautious cr tic would venture to say, uuless in a very 
exceptional case, but, nevertheless, it is not beyond 
the truth, to say that the nine sermons which make 
up ‘The Gospel of the Secular Life’ are all but un- 
matched in the whole history of Christian homiletics, 
for originality, breadth, and liberality of thought.”— 
Scotman. 

Cassett, Perrer, GaLpry, and Co., London; and all 
Booksellers. 





Price 73 64, cloth, with Illustrations. 
 -<— RS of the MANCHESTER 
LITERARY CLUB (including the Manchester 
Quarterly for 1832). 
Manchester: Aner Hrywoop and Son. 
London: Triibner and Co. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, with 
3 "es 


ertrait, &e., 21s. in 
TINHE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705- 
1739. Illustrative of Social and Political 
History. Selected from the Private Correspondence 
of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambassador at 
Berlin and the Hague, created in 1711 Earl of 
Strafford. With a Memvir and Notes by JaMES Je 
Cartwricat, M.A., Editor of ‘The Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby.”’ 
London: WrMAwn and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street. 





“Simplicity combined with accuracy.”—Vide Public 
Press, 
Published on the First of Every Month. Price 34; 
post free, 44d. New and Enlarged Series. 
HE LONDON and PROVIN CIAL 
BRADSHAW, showing at a glance the direct 
through routes and entire service between London 
and all parts of Great Britain, including a complete 
List of Railway Fares, with Index to Towns, &c., an 
Steam-packet Directory; Cab Fares to and from all 
Metropolitan Railway Stations, with Maps of the En- 
virons of Loudon, and Railway Map of London and 
Suburbs. . 
London: W. J. Apams and Soxs, Bradshaw's 
Guide Office, 59 Flect street, H.C. Manchester: 
Hewry BuacKkocxk and Co., Albert Square. 


Now ready, in 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 9s, cloth. 


’ 
THE MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1882, bar 
Copious and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix 
the Acts relating to Married Women. By the late 
J. R. Grrrritu, of Lincoln’s Ino, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition, by 8. W. Bromrtenp, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Srevens and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS, 


FANNY KEMBLE'S NOTES 


npon SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo, finely printed in an especial ink, 
7s 6d. 


AZAHAR: a Journal in Spain. 
yk. C Horr-Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Hau-de- 
Nil.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


oer Avery fresh, lively, and pleasant addition to 


our store of Spanish books of travel.’’—Whitehall 
Review. 


FIVE MONTHS in EGYPT. By 


GapriEL Cuarmes. Translated by WILLIAM 
Corn. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S “IN 
the LAND of MISFORTUNE.” 18s. 
4 very cheery and vivacious record of travel.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WILFRID’S WIDOW. By the Author 
of “ Mrs. Jerniazhan’s Joarnil,”’ &+. 2 vols. 
MY HEART andI. By Ellinor Hume. 

In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


KEITH'S WIFE. By Lady Violet 


GREVILLE, Author of “‘Zoe.’”’ 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES, 

New Novel by the om: af ‘* My Sister the Actress,” 

FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By 


FroreNce Marryat, Author of “A Broken 
Blossom,” ‘* Phyllida,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Immediatily. 

A NOBLE NAME. By the late Mrs. 
Buxton and W. W. Fenn, Authors of ‘‘ Jennie of 
the Prince’s,” ‘‘A Blind Man’s Holiday,” &c. 
3 vols, 

FRIENDS and LOVERS. By Annie 
Tuomas (Mrs. PENDER Cupiip), Author of 
“ Denis Donne,”’ ‘‘ Allerton Towers,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Second Edition of 

MOLLIE DARLING. 
By Lady Constance Howarp, Author of ‘‘ Swect- 
heart and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 

On DANGEROUS GROUND. By Miss 
Epitu Stewart Drewry. 3 vols. 

The TOWER GARDENS. By Lizzie 


ALLpRIDGE, Author of ‘By Love and Law,”’ 
“The World She Awoke in,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


TWO MEN anda MAID. By Harriett 
Jay, Author of ‘The Qucen of Connaught,” &e. 
In Picture Boards, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of ‘‘Some of Our Girls,” &e. In Picture 
Boards, 2s ; post free, 2s 44. [Just ready. 


F.<¥. WET E and © 0.,; 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Sanguelac. By Percy Greg, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride,’’ &. 


It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By Mrs. OuipHant. Second Edition. 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Kina, Author of ‘Queen of Herself,” &e, 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary 


A. M. Hoppus, Author of “ Five-Chimney Farm.” 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary 
—_ Hay, Author of “Old aaa: ees 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Just ready, New Edition, feap. 8vo0, clot, price 63. 
OEMS. By Cuartes H. Hooxe, 
ine ae of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Btra: d, Jee ie Oxford, and 6 southampton Street, 





Crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 464 pages, price 15s. 


NORWAY IN JUNE. 
By OLIVIA M. STONE. 


Accompanied by a Sketch Map, a Table of Expenses, and a List of 
Articles indispensable to the Traveller in Norway. 


** Exactly the sort of information that the tourist 
wants to get at, and conveyed in exactly the sort of 
way bestcalculated to make it of service to him. The 
minute information given by the authoress will 
make a tour in Norway as easy as it can be made. 
Our advice would be to follow the exact route tra- “The remarks on Norwegian institutions, the law 
versei by Mrs. Stone.””—Morning Advertiser, | of gavelkind and peasant proprietorsh p, are interest- 

** She is really a capital diarist and observer, and ; ing. Easily and pleasantly written, and singularly 
always ou the look-out for bits of useful information. | clear from that superficial, ard not always inoffen- 
Among these, none will be more keeuly appreciated | sive, criticism of nat‘onal pe-uliarities and customs 
by tLo:e who contemplate a first tour in Norwaythan | with which many travellers have requited the pro- 
the complete epitome of expenses given in the Ap- | verbial kindness shown by all classes of Norwezians,’” 
pendix.’’—Observer. | —Academy. ss 

‘Fresh and charming; pleasant, comprehensive, *“Not only of interest to the general reader, but 
and instructive. The intending tour‘st in Norway | exceedingly useful a3 a guide-book. Cousidered 
will fiud it most useful. To the stay-at-home traveller, | simply asa book of travel, it is one of the best we 
its interest is equally great.’’—Spectator. have had for a long time.”’—Northern Whig. 

“Bright and lively volume. A vivid picture of the “The descriptions throughout the book of the 
Norway of to-day which cannot fail to beattractive.”’ | various natural features of the country, of the roads, 
—John Bull. | railways, costumes, horses, flora, and fauna, are given 

“One of the pleasantest records ef travel which — ina very intelligent spirit, and, at the same time, in 
has appeared for some time. It is just one of those | pleasant and chatty fashion.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
racy, gossiping narratives which are hardly ever “Written in a simple and graceful manner, which 
written in perfection except by a clever woman,”— | does great credit to the author.”—Vanity Fair. 
Morning Post. “ Contains a great deal of interesting matter, and 

“This book will be welcomed as both useful and | some excellent illustrations.” —Svotsman. 
interesting. Giving a bright, lively account of Nor- “One of the most agreeable and informing books 
wegian manners and customs, and of the chief fea- | of travel we have ever read. Thoroughly readable 
tures of the grand scenery to be found there at every | and} izhly instructive.”’—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 
turn.’”’—Graphic. ‘* Relates her impressions in a fresh style that will 

**Not only most attractive reading, but valuable as | de’ight.’’"—Liverpool Courier. 

a guide-book.”’—Queen. ‘Pleasantly graphic. We are bound to give Mrs. 

“An exceedingly readable and very interesting | Stone a word of praise for her unvarying accuracy.’” 
book. We can strongly recommend the work, not | —Saturday Review, 


only to those who desire to know something of the 
every-day life of the people, but also to others who 
contemplate a summer tour in the Scandinavian 
peninsula.”’—Field. 

** Pleasant, chatty volume.”— World, 





MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 





‘* Nothing can be more effective than some of the admirable full-page etchings ; nothing 
more delicately ewecuted than many of the engravings; nothing more interesting than the fac- 


similes of drawings by eminent masters, ancient and modern.” —TuE Times, December 25th, 1882 


THE ART JOURNAL—PRICE 2s 6d. 


The February, 1883, Number of Tur Art Journat contains @ 
Plate Reproduction of an Original Drawing of Venice, by Professor 





Joun Ruskin ; and also, by special permission, his recent Lecture on 


CisteRCcIAN ARCHITECTURE, accompanied by a Diagram. 





CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


vf YD EN Vas. | Professor RUSKIN on CISTERCIAN ARCHI- 
ETCHINGS AND an GRAVINGS TECTURE. With a Diagram. 
VERITON. From a Drawing by Professor JOHN | m, NaTIONAL GALLERY—RECENT ACQUISI- 
“yistsesh | TIONS. By Henry Wallis. (Illustrated.) 
BLACKBERRY GATHERERS. Etched | GEORGE MASON: a Biographical Sketch. 
by F. M. Regamey, after George Mason. | eat aa 
a | The RELATIVES ef ALBRECHT DURER, as 
THEIR ONLY HARVEST. Engraved by SEEN in HIS WRITINGS. By W. M. Conway. 
C. Cousen, after Colin Hunter. | (Illustrated.) 
The YEAR’S ADVANCE in ART MANUFACTURES. 
No. 2.—FRENCH GOLD and SILVERSMITHS’” 





The WORKS of LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


(Iilustrated.) WORK. By Victor Champier. (LIllustrated.) 
Q Q , 1 x | The ORIGIN of TITLE HEADINGS and TAIL- 
The AIMS, STUDIES, and PROGRESS of JOHN PIECES, (Ilustrated ) 


LINNELL, PAINTER aud ENGRAVER. By 


F. G. Stephens, The ROSSETTI EXHIBITIONS, ART NOTES, &c, 





London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 





Monthly, price 4s. Part I. now realy. 


HISTORY OF ROME AND OF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE. 
From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By VICTOR DURUY, 
Member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Pablic Instruction, &c. 
Translated by W. J. CLARKE, Esq., M.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Professor of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Containing about 3,009 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Lithographs. 


NOTICES OF THE FRENCH EDITION. 
“There could be no b-tter New Year’s Day presenttoa student than the magnificent edition of M. Daruy’s 
History of the Romans.””—Times, January 17, 1883. 
“The very best means for their obtaining a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important 
facts of Roman history.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


London: KELLY and CO., 51 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS — 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY 


“ This is the first time, we believe, though it is strange to have to say it, that 

se history of any great branch of Enzlish Law, with the exception of purely Con- 

stitutional law, which belongs as much to historians as to lawyers, has been 

thoroughly worked out; and the task has been a formidable one, for almost 

everything had to be done from the beginning......Mr. Justice Stephen has made 

it h's business to track the true sources of the law through all the vast and mis- 
cellaneous mass of sugerincumbent comment and tradiiion. He has ransacked | 


of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. 


James FirzJamus STEPHEN, K.C.SI., D.O.L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. 3 vols. 8vo, 483, 


By Sir 


abridgments and reports of early case:, ill penned and worse printed, in a language 


made almost unintell'g ble by barbarisms and ani ‘ati 
m'ghtily with a ho.t of - i naka 
much as the existence. 
called enormous, 


) He has wres; 
erp'exed statutes, of which not many 1: cae 
Bhe results of all tuis labour, a labour which cana el 
are presented in an orderly and natural arrangement, and Any 


an almost punctilious absence of technicality, so that not only are they; toi 
to any reader of fair capaci indaaee ov only are they intelligible _ 
panthle. Tine. fair capacity and industry, b.t misunderstanding is hardly 


DIGEST of the LAW of CRIMINAL PROCEDURE in INDICTABLE 


OFFENCES. By Sir James FirzJames STEPHEN, K.C.S.I., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division, 


123 6d. 


and HERBERT STEPHEN, LL.M, 4 
[In a few days, 





Ready at all Libraries on February 15t". 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


G HANDON BELLS. By William Black, Author of 
“A Princess cf Thale,” ** Madcap Violet,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


By the Same Author.—In crown 8vo, 63 each. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. | MACLEOD of DARE. Illus- 


MADCAP VIOLET. | trated, 
STRANGE ADVENTURESOf wHiTE WINGS. A Yachting 
The MAID of KILLEENA, __ Bomance. 
and Other Tales, ‘The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH : 
GREEN PASTURES and) The Four McNicols: ‘the Pupil of 
PICCADILLY. J Aurelius, 





Dr. GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY a WORD. By Dr. Georg Ebers, Author of 
«The Egyptian Princess,’ “ The Burgomaster’s Wife,” &c. Translated by 
Ciara BELL, Crown 8vo, 43 6d. {In a few days. 


A NEW NOVEL by an AMERICAN WRITER.—Crown 8v0, 43 6d. 


ME. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. By F. 
Marion CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 4361. (Uniform with ‘‘ Democracy.”’) 
[Jus ready. 


“A work of unusual abili'y......‘Mr. Isaacs’ fully deserves the notice it is 
sure to attract.”’—Athenwum, 


BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. 

Snndays in Wellington Coilege, 1859-1873. Thres Books. By E. W. BENSON, 

D.D., formerly Muster of Wellington College, Archbishop Designate cf 
Canterbury. A New Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo.  [Niat week. 


ANNIE KEARY: a Memoir. By Eliza Keary. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 63. 
* This story of a singularly sweet and ben’ iful life, told simply and unas- 
sumingly by the only person who could tell it aright, has a strange pathos. 
Tke life is intense!y interestinz.”—Atheneum. 


a Series of Short 
New Vo:ume :— 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: 


Books on his kights and Respon-ibilities. 


The STATE in its RELATION to TRADE. By T. H. Farrer. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. 


ORIGINES CELTICAE (a Fragment), and other 
Contributions to the History of Britain. By Epwin GUEST, -— ge oo 
it aps 


F.R.S., late Master of Gonvil'e and Caius Colleg+, Cambridze. 
[Neat week, 


and Steel Plate, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
HOMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into English 


Prose. By ANDREW Lana, M.A., Watter Lear, M.A, and ERNEST 
Myers, M.A. Crown 8vo, 123 61. 


BABRIUS. With Introductor Dissertations, 
Crit cal Notes, Commentary, and Lexcon. By W. G. RuTHEeRrForp, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School. 8vo, 123 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and PATHOGENKSIS. By Ernst Z1e@.LeR, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Tiibingen. Translated and Edited by DonaLp 
Macauister, M.A., M,B., M.R C.P., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, 8vo. Part I., General 
Pathological Anatomy, 123 61. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newcomb, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor in the U.S, Naval Observatory. With 112 En- 
gravings and Maps of the Stars. Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, 183. 


DOMESTIC BOTANY: an Exposition of the 
Structure and Classification of Plants, and their Uses for Food, Clothing, 
Medicine, and Mannfacturing Purposes. By Joun Smitu, A.L.S., Ex- 
Curator of the Koyal Botanic Gardens, Kew. With Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 12s 6d. 

QUTLINES of FIELD GEOLOGY. By Archibald 
Geixir, LL.D., ¥.B.8., Director-General of the Geological Survey. Third 
Ldit on, with numerous Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s 61. 


SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR _ for 
SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fasyacut, Editor of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign 
Olassics, Author of “ Macmi.lan’s Progre.sive French and German Course,” 


A 


A 


&:. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
HLOMER’S ODYSSEY. — The TRIUMPH of 
, ODYSSEUS. Books XXI.-XXIV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


rid 4 G. Hamitron, M.A, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 
3; 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—ME DEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo0. 
[Just ready, 


HLORACE.—The ODES. Book IV., and CARMEN 
SECULARE. Edited by T. E, Pace, M A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 


tions. 


A 


TURLES. 


8v0, 6+, 


Charches. 


GREEK. 


BY 


MERCY 





ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS,. 


Revised Text, with Introdaction, Notes, and Dissertations 
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